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THE DEAD DUKE OF CLARENCE. 


HE death of the young Duke of 

Clarence, eldest son of the Prince 
of Wales, has produced a very strong 
expression of tender feeling on the part 
of the English public. Although 
twenty-eight years of age and next in 
line to his father as successor to the 
throne, the duke does not appear to have 
claimed much attention outside the cir- 
cle in which he moved. Prince George, 
the younger brother, possesses a much 
more active nature, and it is of him 
that we have heard in one relation or 
another. The marriage of the Duke of 
Clarence to one of the most attractive 
young ladies of the British nobility, the 
Princess of Teck, which had been an- 
nounced to occur in January, is 
another, and probably the more marked 
consideration that renders his unex- 
pected taking off painful. The disap- 
pointment of the charming princess has 
its practical as well as sentimental side. 
Our always graceful contemporary of 


Harper's Weekly fittingly remarks: 


‘*With the Duke’s death the young 
Princess of Teck’s brief vision of 
queenly state vanishes. She had 
scarcely heard the ‘Hail, Queen that 
is to be?’ when even the faint sem- 
blance of a crown disappears.” 

The portrait of the young prince as 
commonly printed in the current pub- 
lications, and as we have it, shows the 
correctness of the common opinion of 
his nature. He was his mother’s boy 
in more respects than one—amiable, 
impressible, affectionate. The narrow 
head shows a wantof the elements of 
force that render one capable of effec- 
tive action in the ordinary circum- 
stances of life. He was of sensitive 
mould, diffident and hesitating, nat- 
urally we should say, and needed en- 
couraging and prompting to do his best. 
The full eye and over-hanging lid that 
are peculiar to the Hanover stock appear 
in his portrait as they do in nearly all 
the children of the Prince of Wales. 
Tae orejecttng chin and broad, deep 


jaw show a strong social nature—a 
warm interest in al] that belongs to 
home, friendship and society. 

Albert Victor, as the duke was 
named at his christening, was born 
January 8, 1864, and died on the 14th 
of the same month, thus making him a 
little over twenty-eight. He died of 
pneumonia, brought on by unwise ex- 
posure, as he took part in shooting par- 
ties at the residence of the family, 
Sandringham, while subject to an at- 
tack of influenza. The prince is said 
to have been always of frail health, and 
this fact doubtless had much to do with 
his apparent lack of mental energy. 
He was, however, well educated, having 
studied at German as well as at the 
English universities. A longer life 
might have developed qualities for 
which he has not been credited. His 
titles were, Duke of Clarence and Avon- 
dale, and Earl of Athlone. His brother 
George, about one year younger, now 
becomes heir to the throne after his 
father, the Prince of Wales. 

It is not generally known, we think, 
on this side of the ocean that the Prince 
and Princess of Wales do not now for 
the first time mourn the loss of a son, 
since one died soon after his birth, on 
the 6th of April, 1871. Before death it 
was baptized, receiving the names of 
Alexander John Charles Albert. The 
funeral was attended by the children of 
Sandringham. 


In reference to this sad occurrence an 
English poet writes : 


All Life could give with lavish hands she 
gave, 
A sunlit mora, a heaven without a cloud, 
All Earth could promise, all the heart 
_ might crave, 
Power, Glory, Love, the beckoning Future 
vowed: 
* 7 om * 
Alas! within the shadow of the shroud 
Our silent tears fall fast beside his grave. 
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EMOTIONAL SOURCES OF INTELLECTUAL POWER. 
BALANCE OF BODY AND OF BRAIN. 


NTELLECTUAL capacity represents 
the maximum power of intellect in 
a single effort. 

Intellectual efficiency represents the 
maximum power of intellect in a sus- 
tained effort. It represents what intel- 
lect can do in an extended period of 
time if kept to the highest tension com- 
patible with continued strength and 
integrity. 

Intellectual action represents what 
intellect will do in an extended period 
of time if left to its own spontaneous 
activity and the stimulus of the emotions 
and propensities. 

Intellectual capacity is measured by 
the absolute size of the intellectual or- 
gans, quality and temperament and cul- 
ture being equal. Two persons having 
equal developments of the intellectual 
organs, and the modifying conditions 
similar, will have equal intellectual ca- 
pacities, though one may exceed the 
other in efficiency. 

Efficiency requires another element. 
The mental operations require great ex- 
penditure of nervous force, and unless 
this force is generated as fast as it is ex- 
pended, there must come, sooner or 
later, a period of exhaustion demanding 
rest, or a period during which expendi- 
ture is less than generation, resulting in 
recuperation. In the above supposititious 
cases of equal capacity, the expenditure 
of force would be equal in an equal 
effort. If then, in these two persons, 
the power of generating force be un- 
equal, the one with the greater recuper- 
ative power will be the more effective, 
because more capable of sustained men- 
tal work. Joseph C. Neal, ina single 
brilliant effort, was the equal of any 
man of his time; but he was incapable 
of sustaining a continued effort without 
wearing out his very life. Alex. H. 
Stephens, throughout his public career, 
manifested a logical acumen scarcely 
equaled among his colleagues, but like 


Neal he was incapable of sustained 
effort. On the other hand, such men as 
Webster, Silas Wright, Dr. Dowling 
and Henry Ward Beecher, with mag- 
nificent heads and commanding talent, 
generated nerve force rapidly, and were 
ready at any time to bear the strain of 
continuous work. This resiliency, or 
power of generating nerve force, and 
recuperating after exhaustion, originat- 
ing in a staunch stomach and assimilat- 
ing organs and a fine pair of lungs, is 
the chief element in intellectual effi- 
ciency. 

Intellectual action, however, is the 
most important of all, since it is the 
basis of actual intellectual attainment. 
An intellect may have great efficiency, 
the possibility of accomplishment, but, 
unless it is stimulated to its highest ten- 
sion and kept at work its due propor- 
tion of time, its actual work may be 
very small compared with its possibili- 
ties. 

The gist' of the whole} question is: 
What type of physical and mental de- 
velopment is most conducive to intel- 
lectual work ? 

First, there must be a preponderance 
of intellect, that it may lead and be the 
chief thing in life; and its organs should 
be large. There must be sufficient body 
in good health to sustain the whole 
brain, whether the feeling be strong or 
weak compared with intellect. 

The three divisions of Intellect—the 
Perceptive, Literary and Reflective 
faculties—should be equally developed. 
For if the reflectives greatly predomi- 
nate, the mind will be metaphysical, 
dreamy, theoretical, impractical. It will 
neglect facts, and consequently its field 
of action will be limited. It will waste 
its energies on quesiions of little 1mpor- 
tance. If the perceptives greatly pre- 
dominate the mind will be. acute in 
observing, rapid in gathering facts, but 
it will be oniy a vast storehouse of 
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knowledge. Itcan not apply its facts. 
It is and must be superficial. When 
both regions are balanced the whole 
field of intellect will be opened up. Yet 
if the literary faculties are weak the 
power of communicating thought will 
be deficient, and much of the inspiration 
to effort, which comes from elevated 
conversation, will be lost. All are neces- 
sary to the greatest efficiency and ac- 
tion. 

But are the sentiments and propensi- 
ties really necessary to a strong intel- 
lectual man? Some seem to think that 
if intellect is harmonious in itself it will 
do as much or more work with these 
faculties weak than with them strong, 
since it would increase the intellectual 
predominance. 

No doubt from its own spontaneity 
intellect would be almost continuously 
active, and the life would present little 
else than a cold, passionless intellec- 
tuality ; but it is doubtful if such a 
character could ever be roused to the 
It would be 


exertion of its full powers. 
lacking in stimuli. 
This view has support in every one’s 


consciousness or observation. Discuss- 
ing a philosophical question in the quiet 
of the study, when only the intellect is 
active and the work is pursued only for 
the love of it, is one thing ; but dashing 
off a reply to a hostile criticism is quite 
another, for the stimuli of Self-esteem, 
Approbativeness, Firmness and Com- 
bativeness spur the intellectual facul- 
ties to their highest efforts. The per- 
ceptions become clear and keen, the 
memory distinct and powerful], the 
imagination exalted, reasoning strong 
and lucid, and language voluble and 
copious, while every fiber of the body 
seems to thrill with excitement. The 
sentences flow clear-cut and nervous, 
and ten pages will be produced to every 
one in the undisturbed meditations of 
the study. 

Conversation is always inspiriting, 
for the social instincts are brought into 
play in conjunction with Approbative- 


ness and other faculties. Thoughts and 
ideas, which in our solitary musings re- 
main vague and uncertain, now become 
vivid and distinct through greater in- 
tellectual activity. Amativeness and 
Friendship are especially stimulating, as 
the whole body of the world’s lyric 
poetry and every one’s consciousness 
attest. 

Conscientiousness is a powerful 
stimulus. The man wholacks this feel- 
ing of duty and obligation, this sense of 
the existence of right and wrong as 
qualities of actions, will have one whole 
field of effort closed. Ethics, both 
theoretical and practical, will bea blank 
tohim. And this subject is one requir- 
ing and exciting the keenest of intellec- 
tual effort, since it enters into almost 
every act of our lives. 

Veneration, Spirituality, Hope, have 
left in the religious world, especially in 
the creeds and the innumerable apologies 
and defenses and expositions, unques- 
tionable testimonies to their power as 
sources of mental work. More intelli- 
gence has been employed in these press- 
ing questions, than in any others which 
have occupied the human mind. 

Acquisitiveness has been instrumental 
in the construction of the world’s com- 
mercial fabric; with Approbativeness 
and Self-esteem, it studies the stock and 
grain matkets and gambles in Wall 
street ; and, with honor and conscience, 
it nerved Sir Walter Scott, in the period 
of his financial reverses, to literary 
efforts beyond his strength. Combative- 
ness, Destructiveness, Firmness and 
Self-esteem, in times of war, have led to 
inventions of Krupp guns, ironclad 
monitors, torpedos and all the destruc- 
tive enginery of combat. 

Every sentiment and propensity may, 
in turn, become a stimulus. Intellect 
was placed in the human constitution to 
gain knowledge to be used in gratifying 
in a proper way the whole man, and to 
plan and contro] the mode of gratifica- 
tion ; it is consequently a servant as 
well as a guide, and though it acts from 
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spontaneity, its highest efforts are always 
due to stimulation, and are in propor- 
tion to it. If this is the true interpreta- 
tion of intellectual action, it is clear 
that a well-balanced development of all 


the faculties, with aslight predominance 
of the intellectual organs, all sustained 
by « strong, healthy body, is the best 
constitution for intellectual greatness 
and attainment. JOHN W. SHULL. 





THE CHILIAN AFFAIR. . 


NIGHT or two since, at about 
eleven o’clock, the hoarse cries 
of men disturbed our first sleep. We 
listened, and soon recognized the con 
fused and uncertain roaring of those 
semi-hoodlum ‘‘attaches” of jour- 
nalism, familiar enough to city life, who 
vend extra editions of some enterprising 
daily, reciting in sensational terms 
some real or hypothetical occurrence of 
more than passing interest. From the 
repeated cries of these fellows we 
gleaned the words, ‘‘ Declaration of 
War,” and as so much has been in the 
papers with regard to the ‘‘strained re- 
lations’ between the United States and 
Chili, growing out of an outrage com- 
mitted upon a company of American 
sailors in Valparaiso a while ago, we 
thought that it might be possible that 
Government had concluded to press the 
matter of inquiry to the point of hostili- 
ties. We, however, addressed ourselves 
to sleep with the thought that we shall 
know the truth ia the morning. 

With the morning and its newspapers 
came the announcement, ‘No crisis 
yet,” and we deemed it safe to leave the 
further discussion of the subject to the 
authorities at Washington. No matter 
what partisan feeling may prompt a 
news-writer or any one else to say with 
reference to the necessity of ‘‘ vindicat- 
ing the honor of the nation,” the 
Government will not undertake a war 
with a small nation like Chili unless the 
circumstances overwhelmingly support 
such action. This view is certainly 
warranted by the tone of President Har- 
rison’s message to Congress. As the 
matter of the outrage stands, it is the 
prevailing sentiment of the people at 
large that the United States would do a 


very unwise thing to declare war against 
Chili—unwise from the point of view of 
liberal diplomacy, unwise as regards our 
interests, commercial and civil. 

A brief account of the occurrence 
that precipitated the difference between 
the South American State and our own 
is the following : 

On the 16th of October certain Ameri- 
can seamen wearing the uniform of 
their class were set upon, with little or 
no serious provocation, by a body of 


JORGE MONTT, PRESIDENT OF CHILI. 


armed men in the streets of Valparaiso. 
Being unarmed and defenseless, many 
of them were severely} wounded, one 
was killed, and all wereTtreated with 
brutal indignity. Other American 
sailors were, without any fault, arrested 
and forsome time held by the authori- 
ties. It is said that the Chilian govern- 
ment did nothing to bring thejoffenders 
to justice, and made no expression of 
regret or of a purpose to institute in- 
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quiries with a view to bringing the of an event so serious in its character, 
guilty parties to punishment. There- and adding that if the facts were as re- 
upon, after the lapse of seven days, our ported it coud not doubt that the Chilian 

















VICTORIA STREET, VALPARAISO, CHILI. 


Government addressed a courteous note authorities would offer prompt and ful? 
to the government of Chili, inquiring reparation. To this request Chili made 
whether it had any explanation to offer what was regarded as avery inadequate 
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return,and certain things weresaid in her 
diplomatic ‘‘ note” that were unbecom- 
ing the dignity of any official authority. 
A little later, as the reader knows, pa- 
cific counsels prevailed ard the trouble 
is now in a way toward settlement. 

Whatever the situation, it is proper to 
consider that the Chilians are smarting 
from certain foreign and domestic 
troubles. There is the Peruvian war, 
in which, to be sure, she was successful, 
yet at the cost of much of her best blood 
and a depleted treasury. Next came the 
revolution, in which the rebellious 
party was almost victorious, and in the 
course of which the conduct of certain 
accredited representatives of the United 
States was construed by a naturally 
suspicious and jealous people as favor- 
able to the insurgents. The minister 
sent to Chiliby the present Administra- 
tion was popularly believed to have 
given moral support to Balmaceda, be- 
cause he afforded asylum to certain 
refugees of known sympathy for the 
revolutionists; yet in this he did not 
exceed his right and privilege as a 
foreign minister. Believingthe Ameri- 
can Minister to be favorable to their 
enemies, it would not be otherwise than 
natural for a people of the excitable 
temper of the Chilians to exhibit a re- 
taliatory spirit on occasion, the pussible 
complication in which they might in- 
volve their government with another 
nation not being sufficiently considered. 

Some alarmists suggest that represen- 
tatives of English commercial interests 
in Chili have had a good deal to do with 
fomenting an unfriendly feeling in Val- 
paraiso toward us of the North, think- 
ing that out of a possible severance of 
relations Great Britain would reap spe- 
cial advantages. We can scarcely be- 
lieve any such statement to be more 
than a dishonest speculation. The clear- 
sighted South American knows that his 
nearer neighbor, the mighty and im- 
mensely growing Republic, will be of 
more service to him in the near future 
than the monarchy so far’ away. 


The new president of Chili, Senor 
Montt, has the appearance of a well- 
developed man. His temperament is a 
strong combination, with the motive 
element somewhat in predominance. 
His physique ‘seems very powerful 
and enduring, and his mental force 
stronger than common. He has good 
capacity for language and practical dis- 
cernment—should be the man to carry 
into effect what may be decided upon as 
expedient or necessary in a situation. 

A man of that mature age that signi- 
fies experience, he has the organism 
that contributes qualities of self-reli- 
ance, ambition and courage; is, indeed, 
rather quick-tempered and very much 
of the soldier. His sympathies are 
strong, and his social feelings well 
marked, so that in the manifestations of 
conduct he would be likely to express 
the complexion of his environment, or 
the prevailing sentiment of friends and 
advisers. With so much breadth of 
head, with temples so very prominent 
at the lower brow, so much cautious- 
ness, he should be energetic, a good or- 
ganizer, close in observation, rather 
shrewd, and discreet in suggestion. He 
is a practical man, we think, and al- 
though quick-tempered, not likely to 
act precipitately in a serious matter. 

The bird’s-eye view of the city of Val- 
paraiso shows it to have a beautiful 
position on one of the finest harbors of 
the world. An old city, dating from 
about 1540, it has passed through many 
changes, its importance as a marine 
station and commercial center having 
been recognized for hundreds of years. 
It is now the most prominent South 
Pacific port, and with the backing of 
good government could not fail to grow 
rapidly and contribute in every way to 
the advantage of the Chilians. 

From what is now known of the un- 
fortunate affair in the streets of Valpa- 
raiso it must be conceded that the United 
States has shown more of the spirit of 
humanity and kindness than the ChiJian 
authorities. EDITOR. 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


[CONDUCTED BY PROF. NELSON SIZER. ] 
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PHRENOLOGICAL HEAD. 


PHRENOLUGY THE KEY TO PER- 
SONAL AND SOCIAL ELEVATION. 
N looking around and observing that 

all animate creation when untram- 
meled by the artificesof man and free 
from disease appears to be enjoying 
life to the fullest possible extent, the 
thought, upon reflection, naturally sug- 
gests itself that happiness is the end of 
animate existence. But, as we also find 
suffering in various forms, and too nu- 
merous to mention, another thought 
presents itself—what are the means to 
that end, or how can happinesss be ob- 
tained, and misery be avoided ? 

To the solution of this all-important 
problem mankind has, throughout all 
ages, no doubt, been applying itself, 
_ and with what success history has, to 
some extent, given us an idea. But as 
it is not our province to discuss the multi- 
tudinous methods involved, I will -pro- 
ceed at once to put, and subsequently 
try to answer, the question. What 


position does Phrenology hold as a 
means of enabling one to obtain happi- 
ness? For this shall constitute my 
criterion of utility. Believing that one 
of the essentials to happiness is mental 
harmony with one’s surroundings, or 
environment, I purpose testing the ser- 
vice of Phrenology as a means to its 
acquisition. 

It appears to me that this harmony 


‘may be obtained in two ways: one, by 


modifying our mentalities to suit exist- 
ing environments, the other by chang- 
ing surroundings to suit our mentali- 
ties. 

This proposition postulates the ‘‘ free 
moral agency” of man, for without it 
he could do nothing to help or hinder 
the course of certain events which go 
toward making up his environments. 
Right here, I opine, is where the whole 
thing hinges ; for withuot this condition 
Phrenology would be of no practical 
use whatever. What would it profit us 
to be told, with scientific accuracy, 
that we possess certain good and certain 
bad traits, if the good could not be 
cultivated, and thereby augmented, 
and the bad restrained, thereby weak- 
ened and eventually overcome? 

In following up the subject along this 
line by way of some practical applica- 
tions, I will begin by saying that a 
knowledge of Phrenology will enable 
parents to so train their children that 
in case they are mentally unfavorably 
organized, they shall be constantly im- 
proved as regards mental balance ; or if 
by nature they are favorably endowed, 
that this balance may be maintained. I 
hold that mental balance is of prime im- 
portance to the highest happiness, and 
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that Phrenology holds the key to the 
secret of it. 

A youth then who has, asa result of 
phrenological training or by natural 
endowment, mental balance, will, when 
about to learn a trade or profession, be 
able to master almostanyofthem. But 
as most of those who have to earn a 
livelihood are not thus circumstanced, 
the consultation of some good, practical 
phrenologist becomes of the utmost im- 
portance, as it will enable them to go at 


once into such business or trade as they © 


are best adapted to, and thus achieve 
immediate success, and, as a conse- 
quence, obtain happiness. 

I was once asked: ‘‘Of what use 
would Phrenology be even if it could 
tell what a person is fit for—does not a 
man himself know better than any one 
else what he can do?” I replied that 
he can not tell either absolutely or rela- 
tively for what he is best fitted, without 
trying himself at the different trades or 
other occupations in which his specific 
fitness is to be adjudged. And as this 
would involve considerable loss of time, 
and since in this age ‘“‘time is money,” 
also a consequent pecuniary loss, would 
not the value of Phrenology be inesti- 
mable if its application would obviate 
these results ? 

Then, as the youth advances toward 
man’s estate, there comes a most critical 
period in his life, viz., the time when he 
is about to choose a life-companion. 
The value of Phrenology at this time 
can not well be over-estimated, since a 
knowledge of it will enable him to ad- 
measure his own mental status, and if 
not harmonious, choose one in whom 
other, though congenial, characteristics 
obtain, to the end that a harmonious 
endowment of their offspring may be 
secured—this being the great desidera- 
tum. 

Again, in default of this knowledge 
on the part of the persons involved, a 
phrenological consultation may be the 
means of preventing an unfavorable 
union, and directing tie parties to other 


and more congenial companions. And 
this is of no slight importance, as wit- 
ness the many unhappy marriages of 
the present, which were consummated 
in utter ignorance of the true import of 
the relations about to be assumed, and 
of the essentials to make it sacred and 
honorable before God and man. 

In view of the fact that, because of 
this state of affairs, certain reformers (?) 
in this line denounce marriage, and 
prescribe asa remedy ‘‘free-love” (so- 
called), and what is worse, out-and-out 
‘*Varietyism,” it may not be inoppor- 
tune here to state that Phrenology vin- 
dicates marriage, and places the dua) 
relation of the sexes on an unimpeach- 
able basis by showing that it is due to 
the promptness of a mental faculty 
(Conjugality) the possession of which 
by man specifically adapts him to this 
relation. 

Moreover, while a knowledge of 
Phrenology would have prevented an 
unfavorable union, it also affords very 
material aid in mitigating the evils con- 
sequent on the same after having been 
ignorantly entered into, by showing 
where the dissonances are, why they 
are there, and how they can, toa great 
extent, be modified if not wholly over- 
come. 

Then, as the young man enters upon 
the active duties of life, as husband, 
father, business man and citizen, he 
will, if he has a full development of the 
moral faculties—which is essential to 
mental balance, consequently to the 
highest happiness—realize the great 
moral responsibilities in which he is in- 
volved, and will therefore desire, more 
than ever before, some scientific cri- 
terion by which to determine what con- 
stitutes right and what wrong. 

Phrenology, I think, furnishes this 
criterion by analyzing the mental facul- 
ties, and thus discovering their re- 
lations to each other and to the uni- 
verse ; that their normal action is pro- 
motive of good, and their abnormal of 
evil ; hence, that the unnecessary vio- 
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lation of any faculty constitutes wrong, 
and the action of any and all faculties 
in harmony with each and all others 
can not be other than right. I say the 
unnecessary violation because in some 
instances it is necessary temporarily to 
violate one or more faculties in order to 
obtain some ulterior good, as in cases 
of surgery where severe and painful 
operations are required. In such cases 
the hand of the surgeon must not be 
unnerved by the action of Benevo’ence 
—which would cause him to shrink from 
giving pain--but Intellect must, for the 
time being, ignore this impulse and 
summon all energies necessary to aid in 
accomplishing the desired result. 

This criterion is applicable to almost 
every phase of human activity, especi- 
ally to those actions which involve 
others as well as ourselves. And since 
the greater part of our actions are thus 
involved, how different would be our 
condition morally from what now ob- 
tains if this criterion were universally 
recognized and applied in every-day 
life! Would not the ‘Golden Rule” 
then take the place of ‘‘ Every one for 
himself, and the devil take the hind- 
most,” which at present appears to be 
the motto with not a few in practical, 
every-day business life? and would not 
this be a great step toward the realiza- 
tion of the ‘“‘millenium”? and would 
not this constitute an achievement 
which at present is relegated to the 
realm of ‘‘ Utopia” ? 

Yet Iam sanguine in the belief that 
the application of the principles taught 
by Phrenology, in connection with a 
“nationalist regime”—under which 
alone, in my judgment, they could be 
successfully and fully carried out— 
would bring about just results. My 
faith in the ‘‘supremacy of the moral 
sentiments and intellect”—on the im- 
pelling force of the one, and the guiding 
power of the other, the bringing about 
of: this condition depends—determines 
my belief. 

In summing up I want to say that, 


while I fully recognize the inestimable 
value of Phrenology as a means of pro- 
moting happiness under allthe ever-vary- 
ing circumstances and conditions of life, 
I also think that by reason of its being 
the only science (to my knowledge) that 
can demonstrate by tangible physical 
facts that morals are due to, and the 
result of, an ‘‘ organic instinct” inherent 
in the human mind—a part of, and in 
harmony with, universal nature—and 
can therefore give us exact data con- 
cerning the same, its highest function— 
and which is also her prerogative—con- 
sists in showing wherein and why cer- 
tain external conditions are, or are not, 
in harmony with the constitution of the 
human mind ; and if out of harmony, 
what are the best means of securing 
harmony ; and ditto if the mind is, by 
reason of some abnormality, out of har- 
mony with normal surroundings; to 
the end that mankind may, in the 
interest of morality—which is synony- 
mous with our hignest self-interest— 
after having been thus shown their 
duty, be impelled to do all in their 
power to rectify the evils thus brought 
to light. 

The importance of this is the more 
apparent, because some of the crying 
evils of to-day are sanctioned and also 
innocently participated in (in the name 
of business) by some conscientious per- 
sons, who, I am confident, would turn 
about and become most aggressive in 
combating the same if they but had this 
scientific exposition of the evils. 

Believing that a great many evils are 
traceable to wrong industrial and eco- 
nomic conditions, and that the main- 
tenance of our present competitive 
system is anything but desirable—as is 
evidenced by the general discontent 
which prevailsamong the toiling masses 
—and a change is impending, I think it 
expedient to bring everything possible 
to bear with a view to finding out what 
change will bring relief with the least 
possible friction consistent with the 


greatest possible good. 
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Of the different changes proposed by 
reformers in this line, ‘‘ Nationalism ” 
commends itself to me as being best quali- 
fied for the task, and of bringing order 
out ofthe present chaotic condition of 
society ; more especially since, in my 
judgment, it does not, in its essential] 
features, militate against any of the 
constituent elements of the human mind 
as revealed by Phrenology. Hence I 
will venture—under appeal for correc- 
tion if I tread on forbidden ground— 
the opinion that ‘‘ Nationalism” will, 
by furnishing the proper social, indus- 
trial and economic conditions, make 
possible the further ‘‘conscious evolu- 
tion” of society to a higher moral plane 
than has heretofore been attained, ard 
thus infinitely widen the field, and en- 
large the scope of phrenological utility. 

In writing the foregoing pages I have 
endeavored to maintain a strict and 
conscientious loyalty to my convictions 
of truth and morality, hoping that 
whatever of truth may be contained 
therein may be the means of doingsome 
good; and wherein error is manifested 
it may but bring out the truth with 
which it conflicts in bolder and sublimer 
relief; and on the principle that our 
mistakes sometimes teach us most effec- 
tive lessons, it may not be wholly an 
evil. 

But be that as it may. my desire is that 
whatever is truly phrenological may 
be disseminated until the whole world 
shall know of a doctrine which can 
teach us scientifically how to ‘‘so live 
that retrospect shall be satisfactory, and 
that prospect shall be blissful’’—a con- 
summation so sublime that whatever 
aids in bringing it about is truly worthy 
of the highest encomiumsand our heart- 
iest support, since it certainly embcdies 
the highest form of utility known to 
man in which it is his privilege to par- 
ticipate, with the blessed consciousness 
that he is fulfilling the ‘‘ true intent ” of 
the ‘‘ Master.” 

If what I.have written shall be the 
means of inducing others to investigate 


for themselves, to see whether these 
things be true, its highest mission will 
have been accomplished, and, I trust, a 
good purpose subserved. 

G. J. STEMERDINE, 

Muscatine, Iowa: 

——:0:—- 
TO THE CLASS OF 1891. 

OU have now completed a course 

of instruction in a school that 
stands out quite alone among the insti- 
tutions of learning of the world, and is 
the oldest school of its kind devoted to 
the study of human nature. You have 
had the advantage of its collection of 
crania, casts, portraits, etc.; you have 
listened to the ablest instructors in the 
science of human nature in ihe world 
to-day. Mrs.C. F. Wells, one of the few 
noble women remaining among usfroma 
former generation; who came in con- 
tact with the great men that are fast 
passing away; who has been familiar 
with Phrenology and its struggles from 
its infancy in this country, has told you 
all about its days of trial and adversity. 

Prof. Nelson Sizer, filled with the 
wisdom of the past and present, in his 
fertile brain has condensed a whole 
system of philosophy, and is a cyclope- 
dia of facts pertaining to the science of 
man. His hair has turned gray while 
in the service of mankind. Have you 
listened to his teaching as did the disci- 
ples of old that sat at the feet of Gama- 
lial, as though his words were priceless 
jewels, true nuggets of gold? Students 
of Phrenology and the kindred sciences 
may not have the advantage of his 
teaching and wisdom many years to 
come, for he is like a shock of corn full 
ripe, and will soon be gathered unto his 
fathers. 

You have listened to Prof. Drayton, 
‘*the philosopher of the institute,” a 
man well fitted to speak on the history 
of mental science. All the other in- 
structors have been able and talented, 
and have given you every advantage. 
Now comes your opportun ty ard re- 
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sponsibility. What can and will you do 
for the world, equipped as you are? ‘‘ The 
harvest is great and the reapers but 
few.” You can be a godsend to the 
world if you will; you can lift the 
fallen, instruct the ignorant and refine 
the vulgar. You can banish sorrow 
from the brow of care; you can bring 
hope to the hopeless and cheer to the 
despondent. People thirsting for knowl- 
edge about themselves will come to you, 
and you can determine the destiny of 
many; be sure forthat reason that your 
advice is guided by judgment and rea- 
son. Aslecturers you can do much good. 
Cultivate the faculties of reason and 
imagination in your hearers. The 
man of imagination can roam in all 
countries, live in all ages, and think the 
grandest thoughts of all humanity! 
He is not confined to time, space or 
country. But expect not too much re- 
ward. You will be missionaries, re- 
formers, and such men in all ages have 
not been popular. People are not will- 
ing to pay much for having the way of 
truth and life pointed out. The lot of 
the reformers has been mainly perse- 
cution, poverty and pain. If you carry 
on your work as it should be you will 
find room for much rejoicing and much 
sorrow. I can speak from experience. 

Go forth now and spread a knowledge 
of human nature far and wide. Do 
good unto your brothers and sisters of 
humanity, and be a credit to the insti- 
tution that sends you to them. 

L. HUMMEL, 
Class of 1877. 
:0: 

TEN DOLLARS FOR A PARAGRAPH, 

The editor of this department of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL offers a prize 
of ten dollars for the best true story of a 
hit made by a phrenologist in giving a 
delineation of character. Competitors 
will make their communications as brief 
and pointed as possible, and not longer 
than two hundred words. All letters 
must be accompanied by the name and 


address of the writer. The contest will 
be decided by a vote of the subscribers 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL after publication 
of such stories as the editor shall accept. 
The December number will close the 
contest. Address communications to 
Ejitor Practical Phrenolegy Depart- 
ment,. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 775 
Broadway, New York. 


— 0 


HITS FOR 1892. 


HIT NO. 69-70—RATHER TRAGIC.— 
This is a true story. I tell you that before 
I begin, because it seems so remarkable. 
The incidents are recorded just as they 
—— 

t was in Deming, New Mexico. I was 
walking down one of the principal streets, 
when a man.,- standing at the door of a 
saloon, accosted me— 

“Hello! Are you the phrenologist ?” 

‘Yes, sir. Can Ido anything for you?” 

‘* Will you come in here and examine my 
head ?” 

‘* Certainly.” 

Saloon work is not to my taste, but I try 
to go wherever I am needed. I followed 
him in’ There were five or six gamblers 
and cowboys present. They were quiet and 
nearly sober. My subject sat down, and I 
gave hima short description, while they 
listened attentively. The man looked like 
a commercial traveler, but was a profes- 
sional gambler. He was affable, of pleasant 
speech and witty, genial and friendly, but 
very shrewd, quick in thought, secretive 
and keen. [ laid considerable stress on his 
Secretiveness ; said that hecould conceal all 
his private sentiments and express any 
others that he pleased, so well as to appear 
to most strangers perfectly open-minded ; 
that he was a faithful friend, but an ever- 
lasting enemy. He never forgot injuries, 
and was very liable to return them. All 
who were present agreed with him that I 
had described his character very well. 
Several others were examined. 

Either that evening or the next—I am not 
sure which—when I was sitting in the office 
of the Commercial Hotel after ‘‘ supper,” 
two colored men entered and approached 
me. I saw there was some business on 
hand, and looked them over. One was of 
average size, middle age and copper color. 
The other was a broad type of the Motive 
Temperament, probably 28 years of age 
and very dark in color. 

‘*My brother wants his head felt,” said 
the smaller man. 

‘* Your brother?” I asked. “ By your 
mother, I presume.” 

‘** Yes, sir.” They both spoke clearly. 

This big, bony, muscular negro had a head 
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something like an Apache. He had power- 
ful Perceptives, great Self-Esteem and 
Firmness very large and dangerous De- 
structiveness. The Reflectives, with Cau- 
tiousness and Secretiveness, were but 
moderate. I dwelt upon his rashness ; said 
he was liable to accident; might do some- 
thing in the heat of the moment that would 
bring about a sudden death. He contra- 
dicted me in regard to this his most strik- 
ing trait of character, asserting in an ag- 
gressive way that he was not at all pug- 
nacious. But his brother took my side, and 
he let it go. As well as I can remember he 
had pretty good Benevolence, and was 
kindly when not ruffled. 

Next morning I passed the saloon, and 
saw these two men that I had examined 
playing cards. The gambler’s head was tied 
up with a white handkerchief, wound about 
so as to cover carefully a point on the right 
side of his head between Destructiveness 
and Combativeness. I saw there was some- 
thing wrong, and, feeling interested in him 
as one of my subjects, I entered. 

‘* What has happened to your head?” I 
asked. 

‘* Nothing,” he replied, in a squeaky 
voice that showed that be was in pain, but 
without taking his eyes off his opponent’s 
hands. 

Lapplied to the bartender, and he told 
me that they had quarreled, and that the 
colored man had snatched up a small toma- 
hawk that lay near and struck the other 
with it just above the ear. The latter was 
prevented from using his revolver, and now 
they were playing the same game over 
again. I went out about my business. 
That evening, at about seven o'clock, I 
called upon a lady on another street, by re- 
quest, and made an examination of her 
head. We were still talking about it, when 
we heard three revolver shots in quick suc- 
cession, evidently from over the way. 

‘*Oh !” she exclaimed, leaping to her feet. 

Then came another shot. She ran to the 
door, and threw it open. Across the street 
was 8 large gambling saloon. A crowd of 
men was streaming out of it. 

‘*My husband's over there. Won’t you 
go and see if he’s safe?’’ I ran over and 
struggled into the glittering den of iniquity. 

‘* Who's shot? What is it?” I asked of 
several. But I got no answer. I came out. 
* There was the lady on the sidewalk talking 
to a tall, dignified-looking man. 

** Anybody hurt?’ I asked him. 

‘* Yes,” he said. “‘A nigger’s got shot 
full of holes.” 

I followed the crowd down the street, 
and saw the white gambler of whom I have 
been speaking standing at the door of a 
store. He was the cynosure of all eyes. 
His own eyes had an ugly, cynical, search- 
ing look. The handkerchief was still on his 
head. Moving on, I soon obtained the 
history of the whole affair. 


The colored man was standing at the 
bar of the last-mentioned saloon, and was 
in the act of raising a drink of whisky to 
his mouth, when the white gambler came in 
quickly, leveled a revolver at him froma 
distance of a few feet and fired three shots. 
The negro then clutched a man and tried to 
get behind him, but a friend of the white 
gambler hit him on the head with the handle 
of his pistol. He fell, and in falling re- 
ceived the fourth ball. He was then carried 
out by a side door. . 

‘Served him right,” said a man in the 
hotel office. ‘‘That white fellow should 
not have played cards with him in the first 
place, but seein’ that he did, and got hit with 
an axe, he did right in killin’ the nigger. 
They say he’s crazy, anyhow, now, an’ won’t 
be ’rested.”’ 

I was told that the colored man died 
shortly after being shot, and I never heard 
that the man who killed him had been taken 
up. One can easily see the action of the two 
organizations. First, the negro showed his 
strong Destructiveness and lack of Cau- 
tiousness by the tomahawk blow; second, 
the self-restraint exercised by the other was 
in accordance with his large Secretiveness 
and Cautiousness, but his Destructiveness 
becoming inflamed by the woun? (which 
was both mental and physical), the man 
was wrought up to the point of actual tak- 
ing human life, and the deed was done in 
accordance with the politic. shrewd, strate- 
gic character of the gambler. 

JAMES MAO BLAIN. 


HIT NO. 71—CATCHING A ROGUE.— 
A man about forty entered my office, hat off, 
and took a seat; he wanted me to become 
an agent to the ‘‘ Provident Association.” 
1 read his character and saw that I must 
frustrate his persistent efforts to best me. 
The application for an agency was filledup 
and remarked to him, “Have you not en- 
tered the wrong shop?” He smiled and 
said, ‘‘No; but I thought you would like to 
do business.” While he was making a 
cigarette, a brief descriptive note was placed 
in an addressed envelope—‘‘ Does this man 
represent your association ?” The trick was 
not noticed. He took it, put his own pos- 
tal stamp on it and posted it. This skeptic 
was soon enlightened upon the truthfulness 
of Phrenology. Telephonic reply, ‘‘ Keep 
watch upon him ; do not arouse his suspi- 
cion; he is wanted all over the country for 
frauds.” The chief constable of Ports- 
mouth reports from different jurisdictions 
—Manchester, Oxford, Bath, Southampton, 
and in London the detectives had a list of 
77 cases; 52 had been seen who were de- 
frauded. These frauds extended over some 

ears and amounted tothousands of pounds. 

e was discharged from Portsmouth prison 
last October. 

I beg to append a notice of the press in 
relation to the affair and a letter: i 
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The Provident Association, which Robin- 
son said he represented, has behaved ad- 
mirably towards many of those who were 
defrauded, allowing them the benefit of the 
monies abstracted from them by the prisoner, 
and the following letter has been received 
from the Association, expressing their ap- 
preciation of Mr. Brooks’ part in the mat- 
ter. 

April 23, 1890. 

‘‘Dgar Srr—I regret that I have been 
unable to write you sooner, owing to pres- 
sure of business. Having had an opportu- 
nity of explaining to the directors the part 
you took in bringing Robinson to justice 
at the recent Portsmouth Quarter Sessions, 
Iam desired to ask your acceptance of the 
enclosed cheque as a slight compensation 
for the time you had necessarily to give and 
the pains you took in connection with this 
unpleasant matter. The discretion you dis- 
played in dealing with Robinson when he 
opened negotiations with you is deserving 
of our highest commendation and our 
thanks, which please accept. 

Yours faithfully, 
M. Gregory, Agency Manager.” 

WatTeER Brooks, 

Southsea, 
England. 


HIT NO. 72.—Many years ago I ex- 
amined a gentleman’s head at Sioux Rapids, 
Iowa, ascribed to him large Spirituality, 
said: ‘‘ You sometimes dream out things ; 
are forewarned of danger.” 

After the examination he stated that I 
described him exactly; that he was twice 
forewarned of danger, and saved his life 
each time during the late rebellion. 

Once being worn out for sleep and rest,and 
being in the rear while a battle was pend- 
ing, he lay down to takeanap. Immedi- 
ately he had an impression that he must 
leave there. Not heeding the first admoni- 
tion, a second came with more force: he 
obeyed and had only gone two rods, when 
a shell struck precisely where he had been 
lying a minute before. 

While lying in camp another time he 
dreamed—they had orders to go a days’ 
travel to a certain place ; he saw how every 
foot of the ground looked (never having 
traveled over it); that while leading the 
command the enemy ambushed, shot him 
in the forehead and killed him. 

On the march, and before they had arrived 
at the spot indicated in the dream, a fellow 
officer relieved him of his command, and 
was shot in the forehead and killed. 


GEO. COLES. 
Abbott, Colo. 


HIT NO. 73.—Prof. Nelson Sizer was in- 
vited to lecture before the Lincoln Club of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on the evening of Janu- 
ary 29, 1892. One of the men who was in- 
vited to be publicly examined was described 


as having a remarkably high head with a 
large development of the higher intellect, 
the moral sentiments, with decidedly large 
Firmness, Conscientiousness and Self-Es- 
teem. The Professor said: ‘‘ This gentle- 
man reminds me of a young lady I once ex- 
amined, to whom I said : ‘ You must have 
descended from old-school Presbyterian or 
Quaker stock, for such types of head are 
more often found in those classes of people 
than elsewhere.’ She laughed and said: 
‘ My father was an old-school Presbyterian 
and my mother was a Quaker.’ The gentle- 
man said: ‘That is my case exactly; my 
father was a Presbyterian, my mother was 
a Quaker, and as you say 1am more like 
her than like my father.’” G. MITOHELL. 
HIT NO. 74.—In one of my lectures in 
western Kansas a man was chosen by the 
audience for public examination, a stranger 
tome. Isaid: ‘‘ This man has large Com- 
bativeness and Destructiveness and large 
Benevolence, with low Firmness. If he 
were crowded too closely and imposed upon 
he would strike a fellow a terrible blow and 
then run.” The audience shook the house 
with laughter. After the lecture they told 


me that he knocked a person down with a 

club in Missouri and ran, and kept going 

till he reached western Kansas. 
Monument, Kas, THOMAS HAWTHORN. 


:0: 
A THOUGHT FOR MOTHERS. 

NE of the serious mistakes made by 
mothers in training their children 

is in supposing that careful habits can 
be cultivated in careless surroundings. 
A ragged or worn carpet, so little valued 
by the mother that grease or ink spots 
can be left on it without causing com- 
ment, may become a moral calamity. 
Tying the child up in a bib, and giving 
it the liberty to spill] its food when eat- 
ing, is responsible for bad table habits 
in the men and women whom we meet. 
A child who is made to eat its food care. 
fully, in a room where the furnishings 
are respected, where a penalty will fol- 
low carelessness, naturally acquires 
careful, refined manners. Many. a 
mother spends more time repairing 
damages—the results of careless habits, 
due largely to the furnishings in the 
dining-room—than she would need to 
spend in setting a table carefully and 
keeping the room in order, so that its 
order and neatness commanded the res- 
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pect of the children. The ounce of pre- 
vention is worth several pounds of cure 
in the training of children, and it is a 
pity that the ounce of prevention is not 
administered in the infinitesimal doses 
necessary in early childhood, rather 
than in the radical doses necessary to 
overcome neglect in matters that are 


never minor—for manners and habits 
mark the man. A man may be a moral 
man and eat with his knife; but he 
would bea more valuable man in the 
community if he recognized the uses for 
which the knife was designed, and ap- 
plied it only to those uses.—Christian 
Union. 
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SKETCHES 


OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


JOSEPH RODES BUCHANAN, M. D. 


OSEPH RODES BUCHANAN was 
born at Frankfort, Ky., Decem- 
ber 11, 1814, and although now 

but little over seventy-seven years of 
age he was one of the early representa- 


of; not governed by policy, nor con- 
ciliatory when opposed, but feeling sure 
he was right he still maintained hisown 
opinion. He was said to have been 
speculative and abstract, or obscure and 














DR. JOSEPH R. BUCHANAN, 


tives of the science of Phrenology, hav- 
ing adopted that as his subject for propa- 


gandism in his twenty-first year. His 
father, Dr. Joseph Buchanan, was a 
man of thought, independent in his 
ideas, and frank in his expression there- 


not understood by uneducated or igno- 
rant minds. He was, at an early day 
of its existence, Professor of Medicine in 
Transylvania University, where Dr. 
Caldwell spent so many eventful years 
as Professor of Physiology. It was here 
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also that the subject of this sketch com- 
menced the study of the medical pro- 
fession, in 1833, under the instruction of 
Dr. Caldwell. He did not, however, 
readily accept Dr. Caldwell’s phreno- 
logical teachings at the time, but two 
years later, after patient investigation 
of heads and characters combined, he 
decided to make Phrenology his pro- 
fession. At Louisville, Ky., where 
my brother, L. N. Fowler, was then 
lecturing oa Phrenology in the latter 
half of 1835, Dr. Buchanan proposed to 
join him in disseminating the science of 
Phrenology through the Southwest- 
ern States, in the Valley of the Missis- 
sippi, he as lecturer, my brother as 
examiner. Thus associated, the two 


traveled down the Ohio River to the 
junction of the Mississippi, and up that 
river to St. Louis, from whence they 
went down the river to New Orleans, 
which place they reached January 8, 
1836, on the 2ist anniversary of the 


famous battle between General Andrew 
Jackson and General Sir E. Packenham.* 

On their way they introduced Phren- 
ology at many places, viz.: Nashville, 
Memphis, Natchez, etc., and made a 
long tarry of two or three months at 
New Orleans. 

When the Summer’s heat arrived Dr. 
Buchanan wished to visit Texas, while 
my brother wished to return North, so 
each went his way with a brotherly love 
continuing. 

Thus Dr. Buchanan carried the glad 
tidings of the science on and through 
some of the far southwestern territory, 
teaching and learning at every step, 
and, with his investigating and philo- 
sophical mental grasp, so far outstripped 
his compeers in other investigations 
that but few, comparatively, have been 
able to reach his altitude, or compre- 
hend the value and the benefits to be 
gained by his discoveries. Few persons 
possess so far-seeing and prophetic a 


*It will be remembered that this victorious 
battle was fought by General Jackson from be- 
hind breastworks of cutton bags. 


vision as his, and of course are not cap- 
able of appreciating views that to them 
appear only speculative. Though at 
times discouraged in climbing alone the 
hill of science, he has never forgotten 
his early efforts and successes, and 
when the time demanded it has man- 
fully breasted the storm and defended 
our science against the attacks of men 
of note who allowed their prejudices 
against Phrenology to prevent them 
from gaining aknowledge which would 
have saved them from proclaiming their 
ignorance of its claims and its benefits. 
Dr. Buchanan possesses the courage to 
advocate openly what he believes, and is 
self-reliant in his method of defending 
his ideas and discoveries. In his public 
efforts he has ever championed the un- 
popular, but what he considered just, 
cause, and was never deterred by oppo- 
sition from advocating the course that 
he thought would aid the oppressed and 
lead to humanitarianism, to progress, 
reform, equitable dealing, and what 
might benefit and elevate the human 
race. 

During his travels and lectures in 
Alabama, Florida and other places in 
the South and West, he met with many 
interesting facts and incidents which he 
communicated to the early volumes of 
the American Phrenological Journal. 

In the year 1841 he began to make 
discoveries, which he communicated 
promptly to the American as well as to 
the Edinburgh Phrenological Jour- 
nal, {jThese discoveries were in the line 
of Anthropology—which pertains to all 
that belongs to man’s organization, 
physical, mental or spiritual—under the 
names of neurology, sarcognomy, psy- 
chometry, psychology, etc.; but becom- 
ing almost discouraged because others 
could not see the importance of his in- 
quiries as he saw them, and help him to 
propagate them, he retired to his home 
in Louisville, and remained in retire- 
ment for twenty years. 

The following quotation froma re- 
porter is, in a few words, what Dr. 
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Buchanan says in relation to his dis- 
coveries : 

“The utility of this grand doctrine is 
that psychometry gives us the unlimited 
command of medical agencies. The labors 
of Darwin have familiarized the world with 
the theory of evolution, but it, requires a 
higher power than scientists have yet used 
to rise above the purely physical into a 
realm of life correlating with physical or- 
ganization, which science cannot touch. 
Here comes in the word Sarcognomy, a 
word which I could use in the connection 
of the corporal and psychical. Sarcognomy 
is the solution of the grand problem, the 
grandest problem of all science, from which 
the wisest and boldest of all ages have 
shrunk back, not daring to attempt it—the 
problem of the triune constitution of man-- 
soul, brain and body. The philosophy of 
Sarcognomy is transcendent, but its value 
in the healing art has induced me to confine 
myself to that.” 

Dr. Buchanan’s greatest admirers aud 
most highly educated and best friends 
confess to being unable to explain to 
the comprehension of others his views; 
therefore the present writer admits that 
she can not, as yet, do what educated pro- 
fessional gentlemen have not been able 
to do; and it is unnecessary for herto- 
explain for him, because he still lives 
and is able to speak for himself. 

My readers will exclaim with the 
writer cui bono, or what is the good to 
humanity of all his investigations and 
discoveries, if, after all, they can not be 
understood and applied? Besides, hav- 
ing had ample evidence myself of the 
correctness of the location of the phren- 
ological organs, as taught by phrenolo- 
gists, it would not be possible for me to 
accept them as taught by Dr. Buchanan; 
nor does his method of discovery satisfy 
my requirement of exactitude and tangi- 
bility of evidence. In order to develop, 
under his method, the locations and 
manifestations of organs, it would seem 
to require an unhealthy, unsound and 
unbalanced physical organization, with 
its congeries of nerves and ‘‘nervaura,” 
accompanied by a lively imagination. 


With due allowance for his scholarly 
attainments, his erudition in literature, 
science, history, and his great command 
of language, if he be too quick in draw- 
ing inferences from too slight data, 
should he be considered a reliable leader? 

Dr. Buchanan may have had so much 
severe criticism as to create a disposition 
to retaliate, in a measure; for, like his 
father, he expresses his feelings without 
much reserve or smoothing process, and 
thereby may lose some friends who are 
still admirers of certain of his qualities 
and abilities. The following (out of 
many similar) extracts are given in cor- 
roboration of the above : 

“The philosophizers of the present day 
know a little more about the brain than the 
‘ children of the mist,’ who have flourished 
in past centuries ; but in endeavoring to be 
positive, cautious and exact, they have 
simply become narrow-minded and ignor- 
ant—ignorant of the grandest fact in na- 
ture, the existence of the human soul and 
the unseen world to which it belongs.” 

* ca * * * * 

‘* The members of the learned profession 
do not easily forgive the man who presumes 
to teach them and to force them onward 
faster than they are willing to go.” 

Ancient pictures evidence that the 
psychic sciences were extant at that time. 
Dr. Buchanan deserves credit for their 
revival in these latter days. At this 
time we can but remember the old 
adage about catching flies with sweets 
or acids, and are inclined to think 
that if, instead of severely castigating his 
opponents, Dr. Buchanan had merely er- 
deavored to convince or persuade them, 
he might now have more followers. 

OHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 





BENEFIT OF A SOBER, MORAL LIFE. 
—For two hundred years statistics of 
the Congregational ministers of New 
England have been kept, and they show 
alongevity averaging seventy-one years. 
In 1890 the average age of 99 of these 
men who had died was 71 years and 4 
months. So much for regular living. 
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PHRENOLOGY IGNORED WITHOUT REASON. 


HAT cases which go to prove the 
truth of Phrenology occur in the 
practice of physicians, and are reported 
in medical journals that ignore this 
science, is shown by the two following 
instances : 

At the meeting of the New York State 
Medical Association, October 29, 1891, 
Dr. John Cronyn related the case of a 
boy who was accidentally shot while at 
play, the ball entering the forehead over 
the left eye. He was believed to be dead, 
but after Dr. Cronyn probed the wound 
the instrument struck the bullet, caus- 
ing a click. The ball receded back ward, 
and then the boy began to manifest 
signs of life. He became conscious af- 
ter the third day, had no recollection of 
what had occurred, was paralyzed in 
the right arm and leg. The doctor 
called attention to the following curious 
fact in this case, and remarked that 
there was something in psychology 
which we had yet to learn, but neither 
he nor any doctor present made any 
reference to Phrenology. The boy 
completely recovered. Speech, which 
had been lost, gradually returned, but 
he had to relearn his alphabet, while his 
power of calculation was improved ten- 
fold, being remarked by all who knew 
his limited ability in this direction before 


the accident. To the mind of almost 
anybody, unless it were that of a doc- 
tor, this case would suggest the exist- 
ence of at least twodistinct mental organs 
in the brain, namely, of Language and 
of Calculation. , 

Dr. Cronyn gave the further history 
of this boy, to the effect that nine years 
and a half after sustaining the gun-shot 
injury the right side of his skull was 
fractured, and he died after three days. 
The coroner’s investigation revealed the 
old bullet encapsulated at a lower level 
than where it had entered, no trace of 
the tract of entrance remaining. 

The other case was reported in a Rus- 
sian journal, has been copied by the 
London Lancet and other journals, yet 
not a word is uttered with reference to 
its bearing on Phrenology. Aman fell, 
struck his temple, fracturing the tempo- 
ral bone, including the petrous portion, 
and afterward among his symptoms 
was excessive appetite. He could not 
get enough to eat, although given enor- 
mous quantities of food. This case 
would suggest to any one besides a phy- 
sician, it may be said, that there is a 
mental faculty of Alimentiveness located 
in the brain, probably in the region of 
the injury, and where phrenologists now 
locate that organ. R. 
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FRANCOIS DEL 


HE recent arrival in America of 

the daughter of Francois Del 

Sarte gives fresh impetus to the already 
well-established popularity of the phil- 
osophy this great man formulated. In 
America, Del Sarte is talked of and ad- 
mired in refined society everywhere, and 
has been reverenced by some of us, in 
appreciation of the grand principles his 
philosophy embraces. These principles, 
let it be understood, are not mere theor- 
ies, but actual formulas that are practi- 
cal in their nature and universal in their 
scope. And as Madame Geraldy-Del 
Sarte repeats in the language of her 


SARTE AND HIS 


FAMILY. 


father: ‘These laws apply to all things 
possible.” Shesays: ‘‘ My father recog- 
nized that God made us in His own image 
and stamped upon us the imprint of 
His seal, and this seal is THE TRINITY. 
And as we find life, mind and soul in 
man, so do we find three everywhere. 
We see Three running through all 
things possible.” 

Francois DEL SaRTE, whose portrait 
we are fortunate enough to present with 
this sketch, was born in the north of 
France, in the year 1811, and died at 
Paris in the year 1871, during the 
siege. Asseen by the portrait, Del Sarte. 
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had a finely developed brain, and his 
body was developed in good proportion. 
He was altogether more large than 
small, as is usual with persons born 
in northern France. Before his hair 
turned gray it was light brown; his 
complexion soft and fair; and his eyes 
brown and expressive. He was a hand- 


some man physically and mentally. 

Del Sarte’s parents, especially his 
mother, were persons of good mental 
ability. He was left an orphan at an 


of the laws underlying all art and ex- 
pression, and to his success in this field 
of labor was due the distinction he 
achieved in middle and later life. 
Although his voice was not remarka- 
ble, yet his singing was 30 full of soul— 
so expressive--that he won the admira- 
tion and favor of kings, nobility and 
persons in the highest ranks of culture. 
As the shape of his head indicates, he 
wasa man of high moral character, and 
his strong social feelings rendered him 


FRANCOIS DEL SARTE. 


early age, but the hardships he endured 
did not stunt the further development of 
his intellect, but rather served him well 
in the exercise of his higher faculties. 
His ugly experiences were all turned to 
good account, under the guidance of 
the inherent genius with which he was 
endowed. The greater part of Del 
Sarte’s life was devoted to the discovery 


devoted to his family and solicitous for 
their future success. 

Francois Del Sarte had not so far for- 
mulated his philosophy as to present it 
to the world in printed form. But for 
his untimely death at the mature and 
useful age of sixty, the world might 
have had a systematically arranged and 
published philosophy accessible to all 
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and of practical aid to people engaged 
in all lines of thought and action. 

In his philosophy he recognizes the 
three attributes of men—life, soul and 
mind—as essential to the perfect whole. 
The same triplicate law that applies to 
man obtains with equal fidelity in all 
expression and art. It is a science that 


He was a fine interpreter of Gluck, 
and of the two original portraits of 
Gluck one belonged to Del Sarte (the 
other was owned by Madame Evand). 
The original parts of Gluck’s opera, 
‘* Alcestis,” annotated in red penciling, 
by Gluck himself, for its first presenta- 
tion, belonged to Madame Del Sarte’s 











MARIE GERALDY-DEL SARTF. 


It underlies 
all art and reveals new truths and 
beauties not hitherto understocd and 
known. 

Many of the most renowned artists of 
recent years have profited by this great 
master’s teaching. It may be truly said 
that Del Sarte was a master of all arts. 


is not antagonistic to art. 


father, who was chef du chant at the 
Grand Opera. He was also the first one 
to abandon the perroque (wig) on the 
operatic stage, as the great Talma was the 
first to abandon it on the dramatic stage. 

Del Sarte’s wife came from a very 
talented family, and she herself was, at 
the age of twelve, professor of harmony 
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and piano at the Conservatoire, Paris. 
She resigned at the age of twenty. 
Maddme Del Sarte died about a year 
ago and the two daughtersare at present 
in mourning. The family still possess 
many objects of value. Among these 
are music albums containing original 
poems and strainscf music from the 
most distinguished artists of those days. 
These were written for and presented to 
Madame Wartel, who was an aunt of 
Del Sarte’s children. There are also 
two curious canes, which are to all ap- 
pearance plain knob-headed canes, but 
upon holding the one with double 
knobs up to the light it is found to be so 
carved as to present the profile portraits 
of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette. 
The other one has more knobs and por- 
traits of a whole royal family. This hid- 
den art was very useful in those days of 
shaky empires. Such canes would be 
interesting phrenological studies. 

Madame Wartel was a musician of 
great mark, and her husband is yet a 
professor. He ‘‘formed” (prepared) 
such distinguished singers as Christine 
Nilsson and Emma Abbott. Viset, ile 
composer of Carmen, was a nephew of 
Del Sarte. 

These things are of interest to Ameri- 
cans, who have been anxious to hear 
more about the great master and his 
ideas, but have hitherto known but little 
of his social and professional life. 

Xavier Del Sarte had been ‘‘ formed” 
for the dramatic profession and had en- 
gaged to appear at the Gymnase, but 
died suddenly of cholera just before the 
time set for his debut. His death was a 
cruel and serious blow to the father, 
whose hope of ennobling the dramatic 
profession lay in this son. It was 
through Xavier that his hope for the 
future development of the dramatic de 
partmentof his philosophy was centered. 
Another son died while quite young. 

Gustave Del Sarte carried on his 
father’s work until his sudden death. 
He taught singing and diction by his 
father’s methods and ‘‘ formed” a num- 


ber of actors very successfully. Gus- 
tave Del Sarte died in the year 1880, and 
was buried by the side of his parents and 
brothers at Montmartre cemetery. 

Madame Magdeleine Real-Del Sarte 
received honorable mention at the Paris 
Salon for a genre painting in oil called 
La Misere (an old man and child beg- 
ging). She is also a professor in one of 
the Julian Ateliers (studios). She has a 
husband and two children.* 

Madame Marie Geraldy-Del Sarte, 
whose portrait we have the good fortune 
to produce, is the elder daughter of the 
great philosopher. In 1869 Madame 
Geraldy-Del Sarte exhibited at the Paris 
Salon a large medallion portrait of her 
father done in bas relief, and from that 
medallion is prepared the picture which 
greets the reader at the opening of this 
article. This medallion was done two 
years before the death of the great 
master and is a fine portrait. Madame 
also exhibited for ten years different 
pieces of sculpture. She also sings 
and paints. She has held for eleven 
years—and still holds—a position as 
teacher of drawing in a government 
school, where girls are prepared for 
the normal schools. She is a good 
wife and mother, and is so desperately 
fond of her children that she calls her- 
self wne mere enragee. Her eldest child 
is nine, the second seven, and the two 
youngest five. One of these twins re- 
sembles his illustrious grandfather, and 
already displays marked talent for Del 
Sarte’s philosophy. This child’s name 
is Marcel Geraldy, and upon him it is 
thought will fall the mantle of honor as 
leading exponent of Del Sarte’s ideas. 

Madame Geraldy-Del Sarte tells me 
that the musical department of her 
father’s philosophy has received no at- 
tention in this country, and it is her de- 
sire, while here, to bring its importance 
to the notice of the public. Madame 
speaks no English. She has, however, 
a very fine physique which tells well for 


*It is customary there for women to continue 
their profession after marriage. 
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this system of culture, and she has 
trained herself so admirably that she 
has command of a language that speaks 
more than words. It is a real treat to 
be in her company and enjoy her con- 
versation. She is a bright and queenly 
woman and a splendid teacher. 
Madame realizes the importance of 
the dramatic side of this work, and 
highly appreciates what Mr. Franklin 
N. Sargent is doing in his Dramatic 
School in New York, in the application 
of these principles. Mr. Sargent will 
make engagements for Madame while 


she is in this country, and her stay will 
be brief unless unusual inducements 
are offered her. Her work will be about 
as follows: 

First, a public lecture. 

Second, entertainment in parlors. 
These will consist of songs and recita- 
tions composed by her distinguished 
father. These will be so rendered as to 
illustrate the principles of Del Sarte’s 
philosophy. 

Third, lessons to classes on the prac- 
tical side of the system. 

CARRICA LE FAVRE. 








_ CHILD CULTURE. 








GOVERNING CHILDREN, 
3. MAINTENANCE OF THE PROPER RELATION, 


N dealing with the young we are apt 
to greatly over. estimate the amount 
of force necessary to produce the de- 
sired effect upon them. Their organi- 
zations are naturally as sensitive as the 
strings of an Alolian harp, and they feel 
acutely every change in looks, manners 
and voice of those about them. I once 
heard a little one, accustomed to a cer- 
tain pitch of voice, ask anxiously, 
‘*Whatis the matter, mamma?” when 
the mother had unconsciously spoken 
lower than usual. The slightest correc- 
tion makes a profound impression, and 
a penalty has to be often repeated, be- 
cause their memory retains sensations, 
but not ideas. They know that certain 
experiences are disagreeble long before 
they are capable of comprehending such 
abstract ideas as right and wrong. Upon 
the delicate, plastic fiber of those little 
brains we must work gently and pa- 
tiently until the associations we aim to 
bring about are wrought naturally by 
repeated slight experiences. 
This is the advice mostearnestly given 
by all moral educators: that repeated 


slight experiences in the right direction 
is the only natural and rational way of 
developing in children a knowledge of 
morality ; that is, of arousing in them a 
conscience. . 

The first rule, therefore, that a parent 
should bind himself to follow is that of 
certainty ; of the unvarying fulfillment 
of whatever mode of correction he has 
settled upon for the offense. Jacob Ab- 
bott says: ‘‘It is surprising how slight 
a punishment will prove efficacious if it 
is only certain to follow the transgres- 
sions.” I would earnestly suggest the 
propriety of making the punishment in 
some way related to the offense. Thus, 
if a child has been cross to his compan- 
ions, leave him to play by himself until 
such time as he asks to be allowed the 
privilege of being withthem again. But 
careful management is required. The 
least show of parental anger will in- 
crease the child’s irritation and prevent 
his regaining control of himself. Afrown 
sometimes undoes the good wrought by 
a sermon. An ingenious parent can 
readily devise some new penalty for 
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every conspicuous wrong action ; the 
slighter the better, for its effect deperds 
not upon its severity, but upon its cer- 
tainty. Some little irksome restraint or 
task is enough. In every case the 
parent must control his own feelings, so 
as not to entertain for an instant the 
idea that his child has offended him, and 
therefore punishment follows ; this isto 
make it retributive, revengeful, and not 
remedial as it should be. The only ser- 
timent a parent may safely express is 
sorrow, and even that guardedly ; he 
must take care not to make the effect 
out of proportion to the cause, and 
throw a gloom over the child’s life by 
an exaggerated show of grief. A look, a 
sigh, sometimes makes a wonderfully 
lasting impression. In Alice Cary’s 
beautiful poem, ‘‘An Order for a Pic- 
ture,” the man recalling his mother’s 
sorrowful gaze into his guilty little face 
when his baby lips had lied to her, cries 
out : 

“ But, oh, that look of reproachful woe ! 


High as the heavens your name I'll shout 
If you'll paint me the picture and leave that out!”’ 


How gentle must have been that moth- 
er’s ordinary look, when her grief sank 
so deeply into the memory of the erring 


child. Itis not given to every psrent 
to wear a gracious, serene countenance. 
The nervous, over-burdened mother 
frowns unconsciously when her little 
ones getin her way andinterfere with her 
work; and when she loses control of her 
face her tongue slips the leash, too, and 
a sharp word brings untimely dismay 
to a thoughtless but not naughty child. 
It is a good rule never toreprove a child 
for causing inconvenience, unless he 
has done so maliciously. I was once 
greatly impressed in witnessing an in- 
stance of self-restraint in a mother who 
had the reputation of being an admira- 
ble disciplinarian, on an occasion when 
her little girl broke a pretty bracelet she 
had let her take in her hand. There was 
not a shade of impatience, not any allu- 
sion‘to carelessness, but the subject was 
instantly disposed of with the smiling 


remark, ‘‘I should not have let her have 
it.” 

A child soon becomes used to hasty 
reproofs and attaches no importance to 
them. Consequently, when he really 
needs correction it has to be severe to 
be impressive, and harsh measures once 
begun are apt to be continued, for un- 
kind thoughts follow each severe pun- 
ishment and widen a breach between 
parent and child. 

It is a pitiful thing when a child out- 
grows his sensitiveness and becomes 
hardened to reproof. Itisan unnatural 
condition of things and a sure sign of 
‘*over-government.” A parent must 
keep constantly before his eyes the fact 
that his authority is restricted. It re- 
lates to two different sorts of action: 
that which is right or wrong, and that 
which is simply a matter of propriety or 
impropriety. These distinctions are 
never entirely clear to us, even in af- 
fairs relating to our larger world, and 
how vagueand fluctuating they become 
when we are called upon to decide the 
character of all the little affairs of the 
nursery. 

Yet, in justice to our children we 
should make a great difference between 
acts that are always wrong indeper- 
dently of anybody’s wishes or conver- 
ience, and those that are only wrong 
because they are personally offensive to 
us or untimely. While in the first in- 
stance we have the right to utter com- 
mands, influence only should be relied 
upon to bring about the attitude we de- 
sire respecting all the minor affairs of 
life. We wish, above all, that our 
children should grow up honest and 
upright. Well, then, we must be con- 
tent to let a great many little things 
slip. I have observed that some of the 
finest spirits, those bent on high aims, 
have a real distaste to matters of mere 
etiquette. Such natural aversions 
should be respected. We want our 
little boys to doff their caps to ladies, 
and to have our girls gentle and deft in 
their ways; but if the male scion of the 
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house is a born Quaker, and the girl a 
second edition of Miss Alcott’s ‘‘ Jo” 
we ought to make up our minds to pa- 
tient endurance of their idiosyncrasies 
until our influence and example have 
brought about something of the desired 
reform. And it willbe none the slower 
for our not attempting to force it. 
Children have so much to learn and are 
obliged to listen to so many sdmonitions 
that sometimes they close their weary 
ears to everything. Their moral nature 
grows while resting, and they often sur- 
prise us by beginning to do of their own 
accord what we have despairingly given 
over advising. 

General advice is always useless. It 
is best to follow the plan of Froebel and 
inculcate the lesson at the time it is 
needed by an appropriate anecdote or 
practical lesson, and let the moral have 
reference to past conduct. Or, better 
still, let the child puzzle out the moral 
for bimself and explain it to you. In 


the delight of driving home the fault of 
an imaginary person a child learns 
speedily to form a distaste for the fault 
itself. As Hoare says: ‘If we desire 
to perform our duty toward our chil- 
dren it is not to their outward conduct 
but to the heart that we must direct our 
chief attention.” 

The most difficult position is that of 
a parent who has begun wrong, and at- 
tempts at length to introduce a reform 
into the nursery. Haste and severity 
are ruinous measures. Everything 
should be done gradually, and ‘‘one 
must be prepared for a lengthened trial 
of patience with children who have 
been wrongly dealt with,” as a great 
writer observes: ‘‘Seeing that that 
which is not easy where a right state of 
feeling has been established from the 
beginning becomes doubly difficult 
when a wrong state of feeling has 
set in.” 

FLORENCE HULL. 





MORAL EDUCATION. 


HE following is a view of the rela- 

tion of moral training to the 

work of the public school, as expounded 

by a prominent magazine—the New 
England: 

The subject of moral education in the 
public schools is at present enlisting 
more attention from teachers and the 
educational conventions than almost 
any other subject which comes before 
them fordiscussion. Rightly or wrongly, 
it is held by many that, whatever is to 
be said of the intellectual training given 
the boys and girls in the schools, the 
moral training given, the influence of 
thesystem upon character, is inadequate. 
How shall morals be taught in the 
schools? How shall we given the young 
people stronger and better wills and 
higher motivesf—are questions con- 
stantly asked. As in the case of some 
other questions often asked nowadays 
in connection with the public schools 
and general education, no little confu- 


sion and misapprehension result from 
many of these discussions of morals and 
moral training. Many of them have 
been directly connected with the discus- 
sions of religious teaching in the schools; 
and many advocates of a kind of re- 
ligious teaching in the schools which 
most good people in America deem un- 
wise are rather eager, in their insistence 
upon the necessity of religious teaching 
every where and always in order to good 
conduct, to paint the moral condition 
of the schools and the problem of moral 
education vastly darker than there was 
any ground for. The moral condition 
of the public schools, so far as their 
own regime goes, is almost invariably 
better than ever before in the history of 
the public schools in America. There 
was probably never before so fine a body 
of men and women engaged in the work 
of school teaching in America as to-day. 
There is no class in the community 
whose aims are higher, whose devotion 
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is greater, or whose moral influence is 
more extensive or salutary; and what 
the teacher is, the school is. The great- 
est factor in the moral life and culture 
of the school, whatever books are 
conned there, will always be the highb- 
minded teacher. Keep the high-minded 
teacher in theschool, inspire the teacher 
with a proper sense of his vocation, and 
moral education will radiate from that 
teacher, whether the subject before the 
class be the Ten Commandments or the 
rule of three. Let this also be never 
forgotten: that far more moralizing 
than any particular study of morals in 
the schools is the very life and regimen 
of the school itself. This, if the life 
and regimen be worthy at all, is what— 
day in and day out, year in and year 
out—is training the child to habits of 
punctuality, obedience, order, neatness, 
attention, industry, truthfulness, re- 
spect for others, and appreciation of 
merit, as no amount of definitions of 
obedience, attention and the rest, or of 
study of such definitions, could ever do. 
And this, we take it, is what is desired 
when we talk of moral education in the 


7er 


schools--such education as shall make 
obedient, industrious and truthful boys 
and girls who can tell us cleverly and 
accurately what truth is, and what in- 
dustry is, and what obedience is. We 
are of those who distrust the good of 
very much direct moral teaching in the 
schools—very much analytical study, 
we mean, on the part of the young 
folks, of the subject of duty and duties. 
We would not say absolutely that moral 
science, well presented, has no place in 
the public school, in the high school at 
any rate ; but we do believe, generally 
speaking, that it is a study of very ques- 
tionableadvantagethere. We hear much 
said nowadays, sometimes too much, 
about making education concrete. If 
there be any place where education 
should be concrete, it is in what concerns 
the moral education of boys and girls. 
What is wanted here is inspiration, 
something that shall kindle the sense of 
duty, something that shall give aim and 
impulse to the larger and better life, 
something that shall givea public and 
generous spirit, instead of the selfish 
and private spirit. 


FALSE OBJECT-LESSONS. 


ET us see what ‘‘ object-lessons” 
chiefly deal with. Last year, in 

a normal school of the Empire State, a 
teacher of primary methods, proudly 
<laimed by her principal to be the best 
in the State, gave thimbles, scissors, 
chairs, etc., as suitable subjects for ob- 
ject-lessons, and carefully led her pupils 
through the steps required to develop in 
children’s minds ideas of the parts and 
the uses of these objects. Is there one 
child in five hundred, at six years of 
age, ignorant of these parts and uses? 
Then the so-called development process 
is a farce, and a waste of time and 
energy. Look over manuals of object- 
lessons and courses of study for primary 
children ; you will usually find but few 
subjects leading the child from the 
beaten path of his daily life into new, 


inviting and fruitful fields; and of 
these note the directions as to what is to 


be taught. Such directions often re- 
semble a lesson on a butterfly that I 
heard given by a kindergartner. With 
a single butterfly held in her hand she 
led the children to speak of its flying in 
the sunshine, sipping food from flowers, 
living through the summer, and of the 
beauty of its colors. Not a word was 
said of the three parts of the body, the 
two pairs of wings, the six legs, the an- 
tennz, and the tube through which it 
sips food—all of which and more the 
children could easily have been led to 
see. 
Doubtless the teacher thought the 
children had had a beautiful lesson—but 
had they received anything at all? 
Although city children they spent the 
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summer in the country—they had all 
seen and probably chased several species 
of butterflies, and possibly some of them 


>e 


knew more than their teacher about the 
habits of butterflies.—Popular Science 
Monthly. 


LADY SOMERSET, TEMPERANCE ADVOCATE, 


T this time there is a lady in this 
country whose example is mos! 
valuable to all men and women who are 
so fortunate as to be possessors of the 
leisure and comfort associated commonly 
with a liberalincome. Lady Henry So- 
merset is one of those rare souls who 
have felt it their duty to step down from 
a place of aristocratic privilege and lux- 
ury, and devote their time and means to 
effort having in view the recovery of 
the wretched victims of perverted appe- 
tite. Weare told that she is the heir to 
the immense estates of her father, the 
Earl of Somers, whose tenants number 
nearly one hundred thousand. In 1872 
she was married to Lord Henry Somer- 
set, second son of the Duke of Beaufort. 
Beautiful, and fond of pleasure, her life 
among the gayest of London society 
seemed to perfectly satisfy her for nearly 
ten years after her marriage. But a 
deep religious sentiment became domin- 
ant in her mind, and changed her views 
of life completely. She left society and 
spent some time in the quiet of her 
country home, from which retreat she 
came out with a full intention hence- 
forth to consecrate herself to work for 
others. ‘‘Help me to heal the heart- 
break of the world” was the prayer on 
her lips. 

Not long ago Lady Somerset took part 
in the exercises of meeting of the Order 
of the King’s Daughters, held in Boston, 
and in the course of an address made 
the following statements, which intimate 
how she was led to give herself toreform 
work: ‘‘I have lived,” she said, ‘‘in 
one of the worst thoroughfares of Lon- 
don, that going down to Westminster, 
within sight of the House of Commons, 
where the miserable inhabitants totter 
forth at night to poison their blood with 
drink. One evening I saw a little boy, 


who had been standing through the day 
at the street-corner, arrested for beg- 
ging. I hastened to the police station, 
and because I begged hard for his re- 
lease, and was well known, they let him 
go with me. His story was touching. 
He begged because it was Saturday 
night, and it was then that his mother 
came home drunk ; he begged because 
of the need of his little sister. I saw 


wine upon the table of a noble family. 


LADY SOMERSET. 


They and I had been brought up to con- 
sider it an essential of our diet. We 
laughed at the little son and daughter 
as they sipped from the various glasses. 
I saw that boy grown up at twenty-two 
a drunkard ; at twenty-three he went to 
the drunkard’s grave. His sister mar- 
ried. She was my close friend and I 
soon saw a little shadow as big as a 
man’s hand appearing upon the horizon 
of her married life. She came to me one 
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day and confessed the blight that was 
darkening her home. She begged me 
to aid her, and to sign the pledge with 
her and uproot the evil. I hesitated, 
and toolate agreed. Her life was broken, 
and I saw her noble husband a 
broken-hearted man on account of the 
evil that ruined his home. That was 
what led me to my work. I determined 
to fight the drink traffic. I speak from 
the fullness of my heart. Wherever you 
go you will meet this frightful curse, 
and for the sake of Him in whose service 
we work it must be crushed.” 

It was at the close of one of the meet- 
ings of the West End Mission, London, 
where the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes and 
the ‘‘Sisters of the People” are doing a 
noble work, Mr. Hughes was surprised 
to be addressed by a strange lady, who 
said to him quietly: ‘‘I will gladly re- 
ceive into my country home some of the 
destitute poor from the slums of Soho. 
The speaker was Lady Henry Somerset. 
From that time forward her castle at 
Eastnor has been a Fresh-Air home for 
the weary mothers and sickly children 
who swarm the streets of the East End 
of London. 

She is, as might be thought, an enthu- 
siast in her work. In speaking her 
soul appears on fire, and her words are 
very impressive. She has brought to 
this country a unique petition against 
the liquor traffic, signed only by women, 
and women of every race and national- 
ity under the sun. It is written in so 
many languages and dialects as to be a 
great curiosity. Her companion on the 
long tour is a well-known temperance 
worker, Mrs. Hannah Whitall Smith, 
author of ‘‘The Christian’s Secret of a 
Happy Life.” 

The engraving, although far from 
satisfactory as a portrait, shows an earn- 
est, sympathetic face, and an organiza- 
tion apparently of superior vital capac- 
ity. The lady has the temperament that 
contributes to activity of mind and 
renders her thoroughly alive and prompt 
in the consideration of those interests 


that engage her attention. Her physi- 
ognomy intimates strong social feeling, 
a love for the closer ties of friendship, 
home and family, that would lead her 
on occasion to promote those ties in the 
relations of others. She can feel the 
grief of others when family bonds are 
broken in any way, and her sympathies 
find an ample gratification in benefac- 
tions that seem to alleviate family mis- 
fortune. Her perceptive intellect seems 
to be specially active, giving her a ready 
grasp of practical conditions ; besides an 
intuitional sensitiveness adds to her 
power of quick judgment. No doubt 
she has astrong will, for the head is high 
in the crown and the temperament of 
tne kind that sustains a disposition to 
carry into effect one’s thought and pur- 
pose. D. 


eos 


TWO LITTLE FEET, 


Oh, life so prodigal of life! 

Oh, love and destiny at strife! 

Oh, earth so full of busy feet! 

Oh, woods and hills and all things sweet 
Was there no room amidst you all 

For two more feet so soft and small? 

Didst envy me where thousands sing, 

The one bird that made all my spring, 

My dove that had so many ways 

Of making beautiful life’s days ? 

No room! Or rather it may be 

Earth was too small t’imprison thee. 

God only knows. I know I miss 

Thy sweet caress, thy loving kiss, 

The patter of thy dear, small feet, 

Thy hand in mine through lane and street; 
While all that now remains to me 

Is just a precious memory. 

Two little feet ’neath earth’s brown sod, 
Two white wings somewhere safe with_God. 


THE power of example is nowhere so 


great as at home. When children see 
the true Christian life exemplified in 
the habits of their parents, they may be 
wayward—no doubt they will be—but 
they will inevitably conclude that the 
type of life in their home is the best in 
the world ; sooner or later they will be 
influenced by it to a practical adoption 
of that life themselves. 








AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH. 














OF SOME DEDUCTIONS 


HEN aman desirous of obtain- 
ing a precise knowledge on the 
subject most interesting to him, begins 
an inquiry into it he finds himself hamp- 
ered more or less with old prejudices or 
impressions. These cling to him; and 
when what other men assure him is 
true, but is only partly true, is added to 
what he inclines to believe, he carries a 
burden which is not easily thrown off. 
These trite and familiar principles apply 
to human science, emphatically, as I 
have found to my own confusion. Noth- 
ing, in fact, is more embarrassing or 
harder to get rid of than traditions con- 
cerning one’s self, because such things 
seem rooted in one’s grain. 

One of these notions is that exercise 
enlarges a man considerably; that a 
man can ‘ get down his weight” by ex- 
ercise, and that there is a definite pro- 
portion in the make-up of a man which 
shows him to be a ‘‘ good man.” 

Another strange prejudice that seems 
to remain is that training can make a 
different man of a man. All the little 
men want to be big’; all the heavy men 
try to ‘‘ train down.” 

Now the man who wishes to be any 
kind of athlete must at once give up 
every one of such theories (and almost 
all he thinks he knows, indeed), and be 
prepared to learn something entirely 
new. 

What is known ? 


FROM ANTHROPOMETRY. 


Anthropometry settles a good many 
questions. I can not tell how much a 
man weighs without weighing him, so 
I do not know his dimensions without 
measuring him. The circumference of 
a chest is difficult to guess by the aid of 
the eye. I have measured two boys in 
this region, the shorter of whom ap- 
peared to have a much larger chest than 
the other, but the tape line proved both 
exactly alike. A chest which is round 
(the best type of chest), is often shown 
by tape-line dimension to be consider- 
ably larger than one which is broad. 
The broad chest is, in my own experi- 
ence, almost alwaysa ‘‘bad” chest. I 
know very few ‘‘good men” whose 
chests are broad and whose loins are 
narrow (again an old fallacy exploded 
by observation). Such, I must say, look 
well (they are, I confess, artistically the 
more agreeable to the eye), but of the 
two or three whom I have had the op- 
portunity to observe, one is ‘‘all broken 
up,” and a second is worse than he. I 
can recollect four such men, only one 
of whom is active and healthy. 

I have, therefore, reluctantly felt 
obliged to relinquish most of my own 
prejudices in regard to manly beauty in 
favor of what the tape-line impels me 
to think true. I must admit what has 
been clearly demonstrated to me, not- 
withstanding the clearly stated direction 
to artists as a rule of good taste: ‘‘ Draw 
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your man like a lion—broad chested, 
narrow loins.” Such a man is ;yenerally 
a ‘‘bad” man, inasmuch as he is exces- 
sively developed in one region. A big- 
chested man is as much of a monster as 
an over big-headed man or a man with 
over large feet or hands. 

Another question which is settled by 
anthropometry is wherein, if anywhere, 
aman’s proportions change during his 
gymnastic training—for here is a 
change, and a radical one--a change 
which is a most important as well as a 
vital change affecting not only his use- 
fulness as an athlete (if only an ordi- 
nary workman in a shop with only an 
ambition to be more active, efficient and 
useful), but affecting also his hea)th, his 
long or short term of life. Exercise of 
the right kind prolongs life and makes 
life more tolerable; sometimes more 
happy; always less wretched in the case 
of a confirmed invalid. It is, I say, 


shown by tape-line when the man’s 
relative proportions change, and if the 


observer knows what these changes 
mean it is shown whether the variation 
is for the better or not. It is not essen- 
tial in making a good man a better man 
that he should become much larger or 
any smaller than when he begins to ex- 
ercise, while it is of the greatest, and 
indeed of all, consequence that he should 
be of good proportion. When judicious 
training has accomplished this desirable 
result the tape-line reveals the fact; 
while, on the contrary, if he has not 
been properly trained, the dimensions 
he has will show it, when what he meas- 
ures to-day is compared by a good trainer 
with what he measured last month or 
last year. 

These things, then, can be claimed 
for the science of anthropometry: that 
it declares what changes, if any, are 
eccurring in @ man’s proportions; and if 
there is any significance in such changes 
it shows a well-informed, intelligent 
observer whether the subject is improv- 
ing or breaking down. Coupled with 
the weighing scales it shows better than 


any artificial means just where the man 
stands and just what effect his training 
is having upon him. 

I do not omit to mention that every 
one of the observer’s five senses must 
be enlisted in his enterprise of discovery. 
Sometimes one observation will correct 
another. It is a very hard thing to meas- 
ure accurately even a plane surface. 
Sometimes a small variation of the loca- 
tion of the tape-line above or below a 
certain spot may give false readings of 
a man'scondition. When, for instance, 
a biceps is measured, a point above the 
point selected may give a different value 
when right and left biceps are compared 
with each other. Often a man is so con- 
stituted, too, that his right arm, con- 
trary to the expected value, will show a 
less girth than his left. This should be 
remembered from time to time. 

There is, therefore, abundant reason 
for caution, both in examination and in 
deduction from data. But these things 
belong as well to every other species of 
observation whenever small differentia- 
tions are made the bases of inference 
as to this science. 

I would teach, therefore, in this arti- 
cle, that tape-line measurements show 
whether a man is improving, and how 
much, under the eye of a skilled ob- 
server ; that fallacies which are based 
on prejudice must be shunned if one 
really wishes to learn, and that true 
progress in development is in the line of 
making the best man possible out of a 
subject, not making any different man 
of him from what he was made to be. 

HENRY CLARK. 
oo 


THE ancient Gauls were a very brave 
and hardy race and lived abstemiously. 
Their food was milk, berries and herbs. 
They made bread from nuts. They had 
a peculiar fashion of wearing a metal 
ring around the body, the size of which 
was regulated by law. Any man who 
outgrew his ring was looked upon as a 
lazy glutton, and consequently was 
disgraced. 
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MASSAGE TREATMENT. 


HE word massage signifies motion 

and pressure applied to parts of 

the living body for curative purposes. 
This method of treatment implies some 
source from which this motion and pres- 
sure is produced independently of the 
will (or any exertion on the part) of the 
invalid. There are two kinds of mas- 
sage, distinguished from each other by 
the kind of power employed. Manual 
massage is the application of motion and 
pressure to the soft tissues of the body 
by the hand of the operator. Mechani- 
cal massage is the employment of a 
mechanism or machine, by which this 
motion-pressure can be made to any 
part of the body as the physician or 
operator directs. It is evident that these 
forms of treatment should be given 
under the guidance of the educated and 
experienced physician. It is unfortu- 


nate that there exists a horde of adven- 
turers and humbugs who know little of 


the art and much less of the science of 
medicineand have debased it in the popu- 
lar estimation. All new methods share 
the same fate. Electricity is heralded as 
the great cure-all by the ignorant medi- 
cal mountebank, and it is the leading 
ecard of the most arrant quacks and 
frauds that infest our larger cities. No 
doubt it is a useful remedial agent when 
intelligently and scientifically applied. 
To use it for every ailment is surely a 
misuse of this excellent curative agent. 
The same is true of the massage treat- 
ment. It is not good for every disease 
which afflicts the human family. A 
knowledge of anatomy and physiology 
is essential to the proper application of 
both manual and mechanical massage. 
The massage treatment is based on plain 
physiological laws, and has nothing in 
common with magnetism; nor is it a 
form of exercise or gymnastics, or a 
system of rubbings. There should be 
no surface friction or skin rubbings in 
the proper massage treatment. In a 
general way, without going into details, 
it may be described as a system of knead- 


ing, compression, rolling, wringing, 
percussion and vibrating the soft tissues 
of the body. The Swedish movements 
are a system of slow motions, with and 
without resistance, made by the director 
or physician. They are often combined 
with the massage treatment. Mechani- 
cal massage consists of rapid oscillations 
of arms and limbs by machinery. The 
oscillations should produce a rolling or 
rocking motion, and move the limbs in 
their joints to produce the best curative 
results. Also rolling, kneading and a 
series: of vibrations executed by a 
mechanism adapted to any part of the 
body and adjusted so the feeblest and 
most delicate invalid can receive the 
treatment. 

The rationale of these methods of 
treatment is that the circulation is in- 
vigorated, oxygen is carried to the tissues 
more rapidly, the blood is purified more 
effectually, and the carbon and debris of 
the body are liberated more freely. This 
is done without any expenditure of will 
power or nerve force. Old adhesions 
are broken up and inactive muscles are 
brought into action. The forces of the 
organism are mostly expended through 
the circulatory and muscular systems, 
and less vital energy is exhibited in 
the nervous. The expenditure of vital 
power is accelerated. It is a law of 
vitality—of all living things--that the 
development of vital powerand strength 
is accomplished only by augmenting the 
expenditure of this same power. The — 
athlete knows by continuous effort and 
exertion that by great expenditure of 
vital power he can gain the strength 
and power to perform his herculean 
task. So the horse-trainer is aware of 
this law, and takes advantage of it in 
developing his horses. This is the phil- 
osophy of the massage and Swedish 
movement treatment. It is not only 
adapted to the sick and diseased, but is a 
method of treatment highly beneficial 
to the business man whose incessant ap- 
plication in the office has enfeebled his © 
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vital energies and made him feel the 
need of recuperating his physical pow- 
ers. Ladies devoted to society and bur- 
dened with family cares have brought 
about a relaxed and weakened state of 
health, are remarkably benefited by a 
course of this treatment. By these 
methods they learn the sources of good 
as well as of ill health, and thus acquir- 
ing the knowledge how to avoid the one 
and +btain the other. Dr. Agostini, in 
January number (1891) of the Revue 
ad’ Hygiene, Therapeutique, reports 417 
cases treated by massage in the last six 
years. He thinks that massage should 
only be given by the physician, and cites 
cases where this treatment was injurious 
when administered by incompetent per- 
sons. 


The cases treated made rapid and 
complete recovery. His cases consisted 
of articular and muscular rheumatism, 
traumatic lesions, severe inflammations 
of the joints and diseases of a chronic 
nature. Statistics obtained from the 
treatment of sprains by specialized mas- 
sage in the French army sbow marvelous 
results, and Mullier, a celebrated mili- 
tary surgeon, has shown a cure in an 
average of nine days as against an aver- 
age of twenty-six days by the old 
method. The treatment of St. Vitus’ 
dance by means of the movement cure 
was thoroughly tested in the children’s 
hospital in Paris. A greater number 
were cured by this treatment than by 


any other method. 
J. G. STAIR, M. D. 





TYPHOID FEVER AGAIN. 


Y report of successful abortive 
treatment in two grave cases 

of typhoid, found on page 175 of the 
last volume of the JOURNAL, has called 


forth some inquiry, and provoked some 
criticism. No complaint is made of 


this. Every new thing, if it is, or if it 
claims to be, of real or supposed value, 
ought to be well sifted, not upon the 
presumption that new things are neces- 
sarily wrong and, therefore, untrust- 
worthy, but in order to form a just es- 
timate of its merits and demerits. 

Cold sponging and cold-water drink- 
ing in numerous milder cases have 
proved quite effective, if not as abor- 
tives, as modifiers and valuable aids. 
But in the case reported, their persistent 
use for ten days neither checked nor 
modified the onward progress of the dis- 
' ease. This does not imply that spong- 
ing and water-drinking are believed to 
be valueless, or that they may not in 
many cases meet every requirement. 
The cold immersions and vigorous ma- 
nipulations of Brand’s method might 
have proved more effective. The in- 
compatability of these with the sweat- 
ing process, is, I think, more imaginary 


than real. Blood at fever heat, if re- 
duced at the surface to a normal tem- 
perature, may carry its refreshing cool- 
ness through the rounds of the circu- 
lation. Cold water, freely introduced 
into the stomach or injected into the 
bowels, may do the same thing in a dif- 
ferent way. Sweating requires heat to 
induce it. But itis not a heating pro- 
cess. Fever heat and free exhalation 
from the skin for any considerable time 
are incompatibles. As an eliminator of 
disease germs, or of impurities lodged 
in the blood, or in any of the tissues 
washed by it, no depurating organ is so 
effective or so easily made available. 
To reach other depurating organs and 
stimulate them to increased action, the 
agent used must be carried indirectly 
and by a circuitous route from the 
point of introduction to the organ or 
organs to be stimulated by it. As it 
thus reaches every tissue and every 
nook and corner of the entire structure, 
it must cause more or less disturbance 
throughout the system. 

It is said that specific action is now 
so well understood that judicious pre- 
scribers send their drugs with unerring 
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precision to the spot indicated? If 
medical knowledge is so far advanced, 
and its application so well understood 
that this can be truly said, ought not 
its results be growing more and more 
satisfactory from year to year and from 
day today? ‘‘ This is the case,” does 
some one say? Then public health and 
individual health ought to give clear 
and unquestionable evidence of the 
progress that has been and is being 
made. 

When a physician can look after five 
hundred families as easily as he form- 
erly cared for three hundred, and when 
the ratio of favorable terminations can 
be set down as steadily increasing both 
in regard to the time occupied in treat- 
ment and the certainty of recovery, the 
popular mind is not incompetent to 
grasp the fact and to show by unmis- 
takable signs a due appreciation of the 
progress made. : 

Are such evidences of reliable ad- 
vancement quite apparent? Surely 
not in the diminishing number of medi- 
cal graduates as compared to the aggre- 
gate of population in this orin any other 
enlightened country. In numbers and 
in knowledge, physicians are rapidly 
advancing. It is not so clear, however, 
that they do better work to-day, in gen- 


eral practice, than they did in the last 
decades of the eighteenth century. 

The changes now being so rapidly 
made in medical theories and profes- 
sional methods, however reliable or 
unreliable they may prove under the 
test of experience, are indicative of pro- 
gress. The profession is not satisfied 
with its wide range of resources, and it 
is constantly reaching out for some new 
remedy to take the place of the one last 
introduced. The people, too, are grow- 
ing more and more restless. They are 
expecting their demands for better re- 
sults to be heard and heeded. They are 
becoming betier qualified to judge what 
is and what is not worthy of confidence. 
This state of things will not, because it 
can not, turn backward. No attempt 
will here be made to outline the work 
of the model practitioner of the coming 
generation. That he will not be 
frightened into a deaf-mute or a cring- 
ing sycophant, incapable of asserting his . 
own professional and personal indepen- 
dence, it is deemed safe to predict. In 
the good time coming will drugs from 
the laboratory of the chemist, drugs 
from the land or drugs from the sea, be 
relied upon in the treatment of the 
sick? Who can tell? 

J. 8S. GALLOWAY, M. D. 





THE SCOTS AND THEIR ‘“ PARRITCH.” 


HAT witty French-Englishman— 

Max O’Rell, as they call him— 

has been living awhile among the 

Scotch people, and apparently imbibed 

an almost enthusiastic impression of 

their habits. Listen to what he says of 
their oatmeal habit : 

In Scotland the staff of life is por- 
ridge, pronounced parritch by the 
natives. Porridge is served at breakfast 
in every Scotch home, from the castle 
to the cottage. It is the first dish at 
breakfast, or the only one, according to 
the income. 

Porridge is a food which satisfies and 
strengthens, and which it seems is rich 


in bone-forming matter. Many abrave 
young Scotch undergraduate, with 
rubicund face and meager purse, break- 
fasts off a plate of porridge which he 
prepares for himself, while ces messieurs 
of Oxford breakfast like princes. 

Isaw a laborer near Dumfries, who 
on his wages of twelve shillings a week 
was bringing up a family of eight chil- 
dren, all of them robust and radiant 
with health, thanks to porridge. The 
eldest, a fine fellow of eighteen, had 
carried off a scholarship at Aberdeen 
University. In England no professional 
career would have been open to him. 

Few of the lower class of English 
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people will condescend to eat porridge ; 
they will have animal food twice a day 
if they can get it, and beer or other 
stimulants. Twenty years of prosperity 
and high wages havespoiled, ruined the 
working classin England. Now wages 
have fallen, or rather work has become 
scarce, and these people, who never 
thought of saving anything in the days 
of their splendor, are many of them 
lacking bread. They are not cured for 
all that. If you offered them porridge, 
they would feel insulted. ‘‘It is work- 
house food,” they will tell you. 

Ask a Scotch rustic what he takes for 
breakfast and he will answer proudly : 

‘* Parritch, mon !” 

And for dinner ? 

“* Parrritch !” 

And for supper? 

** Parrrritch !” 

If he took a fourth meal, he would roll 
in another r; it is his way of express- 
ing his sentiments. I like people who 
roll their r’s; there is backbone in them. 

Robert Burns, who has sung of the 
haggis and the whiskey of his native 
land, has only made indirect mention of 
porridge. He ought to have conse- 
crated to it an ode in several cantos. 

Porridge! It is the secret of the Scot’s 
success. Try to compete with a man 
who can content himself with porridge, 
when you.must have your three or four 
meals a day, and animal food at two of 
them. It is porridge that gives a 
healthy body, cool head and warm feet. 
Porridge promotes the circulation of the 
blood. 

It is porridge that calms the head 
after the libations of over-night. 

It is porridge that keeps the poor man 
from ending his days in the Union. 
¢‘‘Union” is the English English for 
“* poorhouse.”) 

It is porridge that helps the son of the 
humble peasant to aspire to the highest 
career, in allowing him to live on a 
scholarship at the University. 

It is porridge that makes such men of 
iron as Livingstone and Gordon. 


And, above all, itis porridge that puts 
the different classes in Scotland on a 
footing of equality once a day at least, 
and this makes them so liberal minded. 


————_+ o—+______ 


PAYING THE DOCTOR. 


‘*A BILL! the doctor’s you tell me, 
Why, ’twant more than a year ago 
I’m sure, that he came out to see me, 

For visits a dozen or so. 
I'll own I was sick as a donkey, 
With the fever a-burnin’ my veins, 
And a-thirstin’ like all creation, 
Beset by the awf’lest of pains. 


“And wife was a-stewin’ and frettin’, ‘ 
As women folks allus’ll do, 

Till she made me think it was risky, 
And maybe I mightn’t pull through. 

But now I[’m as well and as hearty 
As any young man on the farm; 

*Twant likely the medicine helped me, 
Though I reckon it did me no harm. 


** But money is scarce, let me tell you, 
And I have to earn what I get, 

While doctorin’s as easy as preachin’— 
He don’t need to ask for it yet. 

And I wan’t to blame for my sickness, 
’Twas the Lord as made me that way. 

When times is a-crowdin’ a feller 
It’s hard to have doctors to pay. 


**T wouldn’t mind sendin’ some cabbage, 
For somethin’ like that I can raise; 
You’re a-savin’ the trouble of peddlin’, 
And a person feels that it pays. 
But cash, now, it’s hard to be givin’, 
With nothin’ to show for at all; 
I think I'll just send him a letter, 
And ask him to wait till next fall. 
LALIA MITCHELL. 





Banana MEAL.—The scarcity of cereal 
grains in Europe has been fruitful of 
suggestions pointing to one or another 
substitute for the usual food of the poor. 
The West Indian Islands afford a num- 
ber of cheap and succulent tubers not 
much used for export hitherto, but quite 
available in case of necessity. 

Dr. Karl Schwalbe, as we are in- 
formed by cable, has proposed to em- 
ploy the banana as a food of nutritive 
value quite equal to milk. Dr. 
Schwalbe declares that the African 
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banana may be cut in slices, dried and 
ground into a flour which, if carefully 
prepared and kept dry in export from 
its tropical home, might avail to feed 
all Germany. 

Henry M. Stanley, in his tour through 
Darkest Africa, anticipated this German 
dioctor’s discovery. The explorer, as is 
too well remembered, suffered cruelly 
from starvation and from resultant 
fevers, etc. In the extremity of his 
distress he found no food so grateful 
to his impoverished digestion as a 
meal of bananas prepared in the man- 
ner indicated by Dr. Schwalbe. In 
his latest book Mr. Stanley predicted 
that banana flour would eventually be- 


come a staple product of Africa and a 
welcome addition to the regimen of the 
civilized world. 

Probably no nation living in a tem- 
perate climate uses one quarter as many 
bananas as does the United States. The 
fruit has hitherto been cheap and abun- 
dant in its natural state, because we are 
near tothe South and Central Ameri- 
can sources of supply. This is no rea- 
son, however, why the experiment of 
the banana flour should not be tried 
with us. The product is said to be 
especially grateful to children and in- 
valids. We offer the suggestion free to 
some enterprising genius.—Chicago 
Post. 








NOTES IN 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 





Racial Elements of Mexico.— 
We learn from an interesting article in the 
late ‘* Bulletin of the Geographical Society ” 
that: ‘‘Ethnologically, the population of 


Mexico is divided into three groups—the © 


European and Spanish-American, number- 
ing 3,165,185; the Mestizoes, numbering 
4,900,156 ; and the Native Race, 4,330,371 
in number. The progressive element in 
the country, and the one entirely in sym- 
pathy with European civilization, is repre- 
sented by the first group and a large por- 
tion of the second, the two together consti- 
tuting the larger part of the nation. This 
element supplies the professors of the liberal 
arts and sciences, the scholars, the engi- 
neers and architects, the writers and {the 
printers, the capitalists and nearly all the 
artisans of the country. There are many 
well-organized working-men’s associations, 
possessing each its library and supporting 
its own free school. There is a sharp con- 
trast between the individuals of the native 
race who live in the neighborhood of the 
great centers and those who inhabit the re- 
moter and mountainous parts. The former 
are dull and indolent; the latter, who pre- 
serve their native tradition and their lan- 
guage, are active cultivators of the soil. 


‘* The general characteristics of the indi- 
genous race are mistrust, dissimulation, 
craftiness and obstinacy, qualities modified 
in many instances by civilization. Some 
tribes, such as the Comanches and Apaches, 
who make their incursions from the Ameri- 
can territory, are pure savages. Besides 
agriculture, which is their principal occupa- 
tion, the native Indians employ themselves 
in making cotton stuffs, basket work,pottery, 
hats, butter and cheese. Those who live in 
the remote parts are always decently clad 
and cleanly in their persons. Converted to 
Christianity by the conquest, these people 
have maintained in many places the prac- 
tice of their ancient ceremonies, and on 
certain solemn occasions they perform their 
religious dances in the churches before the 
most venerated images, such, for instance, 
as the Virgin of Guadalupe. 

‘The Indian, though inclined to excess in 
the use of strong drink, is brave, generally 
sober and of great endurance. Many of the 
race live in sound health toa great age. 
Many of those who have had the advantages 
of education have abundantly proved the 
adaptability of the race to a high civiliza- 
tion, The decrease and general disappear- 
ance of the race in certain parts of the 
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country is due to various causes, such as 
epidemics, the wars through which the 
country has passed, and the mingling with 
the Whites and the Mestizoes. The Indian 
population is most numerous in the south- 
ern states of Mexico. 

‘*The philologist Pimentel ‘enumerates 
fourteen ethnographic families, classified by 
their languages. The largest is the Mexican 
family, numbering 1,849,766 persons, and 
the smallest, the Seri, which inhabits an 
island in the Gulf of California, and num- 
bers about 200. The Seri are the most 
cruel, the most deceitful and the tribe least 
inclined to submit to an orderly life. Lazy 
and indolent, they abandon themselves so 
completely todrunkenness that the mothers 
give liquor even to the smallest chil- 
dren.” 


Atchafalaya River.—The Atchafa- 
laya is a large volume of water flowing 
through Louisiana, almost as wide as the 
Mississippi, and much deeper than the Mis- 
sissippi. About ten miles from its mouth 
Red River divides, and the western branch is 
Atchafalaya, a river of recent origin, which 
was formed by the cutting through of Red 
River. This outlet was commenced by the 
cutting of a plantation ditch, and it has in- 
creased till it has become navigable for the 
largest steamboats. There are people living 
who have walked across it on a fence rail. 
It runs with wonderful swiftness for a level 
country, but the water gains this rapidity 
in the high-lands. Its channel has deepened 
to so great an extent that in time of high 
water the Mississippi water is forced through 
the mouth of Red River into it, and the 
volume of the Mississippi is diminished. 
The Government bas elevated its bottom so 
as to stop much of the Mississippi water 
from flowing intoit. It is subject to over- 
flow, and many of the plantations on its 
lower waters have been abandoned on that 
account. It is a very circuitous route for 
steamboats from Washington, at the head 
of navigation on Bayou Cortableau, to New 
Orleans. They must go down Bayou Corta- 
bleau to Atchafalaya, thence up to Red 
River, thence down Red River and Missis- 
sippi River to New Orleans, occupying 
three days, when the distance by rail only 
requires a few hours.—D. N. Curtis. 


Manual Industry Necessary in 
Reforming Criminals.—It is readily 
acknowledged that manual dexterity is in- 
creased, and tkat intellectual activity may 
be quickened by manual training, but there 
has been doubt expressed as to its having 
any influence upon the morals. It is, there- 
fore, of supreme importance that it should 
be known if it can be demonstrated that the 
influence is beneficial morally. 

Dr. Felix Adler, the modern apostle of 
morality, whose large experience in manua) 
training, added to his ethical studies, gives 
his opinion great weight, says unhesitatingly 
that ‘‘shop-work is specially important to 
young criminals. This has been proved. 
It has been found to be the means of giving 
moral habits to those unfortunate boys and 
girls whom the State is compelled to take 
care of in special institutions, such as re- 
formatories and the like. If it produces 
such excellent results now with poor mate- 
rial, how much better would be the effect 
on the ordinary boy or girl, brought up in a 
virtuous home and in moral surroundings.” 


Education on an Anthropolog- 


ical Basis.—In a lecture before the 
N. Y. Academy of Anthropology in Janu_ 
ary last, Dr. Duren J. H. Ward, of New 
York, defined Anthropology as ‘‘a synopsis 
of man on scientific principles” ; the most 
comprehensive survey of the nature of 
man, and of the expressions of man’s 
nature. Comparative anatomy, physiol- 
ogy and psychology furnish the means 
for the former; while comparative philol- 
ogy, sociology, art and mythology form 
the basis for the latter. One group tells of 
his powers ; the other of his performances. 
Anthropology is the foundation of all phi- 
lology dealing with man. It is the science 
of man. By science we mean systematic, 
careful, honest treatment of facts or pheno- 
mena for the purpose of higher and higher 
inference br truth. 

Education is the development of human 
powers or potentialities by human action or 
experiences. Various old definitions and 
standards were cited, and their inadequacy 
to the present state of knowledge shown. 
The chief stages in the historical develop- 
ment of the prevailing content and methods 
of education were pointed out. The influ- 
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ence of the old standardjnotions regarding 
the world, of the development of printing 
and the use of the text-book, the modern 
movement toward the study of nature, and 
the rise of the physical sciences were 
sketched. Out of the natural history of 
modern educational enterprise was drawn 
the natural law of educational method. The 
school as a co-operative effort was regarded 
as sound ; but the use of the forces as prevail- 
ing in most schools was shown by compar- 
isons to be a colossal waste of energy, means 
and time. 

The specialist system of teachers was 
claimed to be the only one in accord with 
our modern well-established laws of econom- 
ics (of which the school system forms a 
part). 

The lecturer believes that a radical change 
is necessary in the matter of school organi- 
zation. The improvement needed lies with 
the heads and managers. Teachers can 
easily do better work if required to perform 
it, and if the proper apportionment of labor 
is made. 


How the Chinese Women Bind 
their Feet.—Dr. J. C. Thoms says: ‘“‘The 
practice of foot-binding in China had its 
origin about three hundred years before 
Confucius and eight hundred years before 
Christ. According to tradition, one of the 
fair dancers of the king conceived the idea 
of dressing her feet differently from her ri- 
vals by winding a pink silk bandage tightly 
around each foot, in order to enhance the 
attraction of her lowerlimbs while dancing. 
The king was so pleased with the device 
that he married the girl, and ordered the 
rest of the dancers never to appear before 
him again unless their feet were bandaged 
too. 

‘‘Though at first confined to the women 
of rank, the practice has grown till now 
it is an institution among all grades of the 
people. The operation, which usually is 
performed on the fifteenth day of the first 
moon in the year, as that is considered a 
day of good omen, is very simple. The sub- 
ject is usually a girl between the ages of six 
and twelve years. The external part of the 
foot is pressed downward, inward and back- 
ward, the small toes are drawn toward the 
big toe, and the bandage is applied so tightly 


that the foot can not go back to its former 
shape. The poor creature is then kept off 
her feet for four or five days, at the end of 
which time the bandageis removéd, only to 
be replaced by another more tightly ap- 
plied. The performance is thus repeated 
every two or three days for five or six 
months, each time bandaging tighter than 
before ; the blood has ceased to circulate in 
the poor, benumbed feet by this time, and 
the pain is excruciating from the pressure 
upon the nerves. 

‘* Three inches is the fashionable length of 
shoe in which Chinese ladies toddle and 
limp. These shoes are made of satin or silk 
of a bright color, beautifully embroidered, 
with thin leather soles, high wooden heels 
and pointed toes. Two loops are made on 
the sides of the shoe, near the ankles, 
through which a silken ribbon is passed to 
fasten them over the insteps. The heel is 
always painted white, and is quite separate 
from the shoe, being adjusted after the shoes 
have been fitted. Chinese wives are inex- 
pensive to their husbands in shoes, as every 
woman is her own shoemaker, and manu- 
factories of feminine shoes are unknown in 
China, except in largecities.”—The Beacon. 


Civilization of Western Aus- 
tralian Cannibals.—The monastic 
settlement at New Norcia, seventy miles 
from Perth, in Western Australia, is the 
most striking refutation of the generally re- 
ceived belief in the irredeemable degrada- 
tion of the Australian aborigines. Founded 
in 1846 by two Spanish. Benedictines, who 
gradually won the confidence of the natives 
by sharing their pursuits, it now forms a 
flourishing industrial colony, consisting of 
a monastery, church and schools,surrounded 
by a vast cultivated domain, with work- 
shops for different trades, a native village 
of about fifty cottages, inhabited by as many 
Christian families. One of the girls trained 
here is in receipt of a government salary as 
head of the post and telegraph office, in 
which, when absent on sick leave, she was 
efficiently replaced on short notice by one 
of her companions. The boys, too, learn 
with great facility, and many of them prove 
steady tradesmen and trustworthy servants 
and foremen. Iu the wild state these abo- 
rigines are cannibals. They believe in an 
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omnipotent creator and an evil principle, 
but do not propitiate either by worship. 
They regard the moon as maleficent, the 
sun as a benefactor, and the stars as a num- 
erous family sprung from a marriage of 
several couples among them. The soul is 
believed to survive after death in a disem- 
bodied state, and to transmigrate into the 
body of others, remaining in that of the last 
of the party who approach to invite it. 

They are grouped in families of ten or 
twelve, under the absolute rule of the head, 
but no longer, as formerly, form tribes by 
the agglomeration of those families. The 
men are prohibited from marrying under 
the age of thirty, have often but one wife 
sometimes two, and a larger number only 
when they adopt those of relations or friends 
left otherwise unprotected. Defective in- 
fants and superfluous girls are killed, but 
the others are reared with great tenderness, 
which is also exhibited to aged parents.— 
Bulletin of American Geographical So- 
ciety. 


Treatment of Minor Offenses. 
—lIn the Forum Elijah C. Foster feels war- 
ranted in saying that crime is not on the 
increase in the serious class of offenses 
against person and property, and known as 


“« felonies,’’ but in petty offenses, or misde- 
meanors, which include the vast horde of 
drunkards that appear daily in our police 
courts, where is heard the monotonous sen- 
tence, ‘‘ thirty days.” This is the strategic 
point for the application of the “reform 
system.” This, however, can not be obtained. 
without a change in all our criminal] code 
and in many of our police regulations. In 
making these changes the State should 
abandon all idea of short sentences as pun- 
ishmeuat. Imprisonment for the first offense 
should be isolated, so that the bad may not 
get worse, and those that are not inherently 
criminal may not be contaminated by the 
criminal element. On the second offense 
let the offenders be taken under the custody 
of the State or city as an element too dan- 
gerous to be at large. Let their place of 
imprisonment be similar in discipline and 
work to the reformatories and prisons. Let. 
the sentence be indeterminate, and those 
offenders be given to understand that they 
can not again have their liberty until they 
have developed such qualifications as a 
board of pardons would regard as evidence 
of fitness for restoration to freedom and 
citizenship. Canthis be done? Yes. In 
law, as in morals, ‘‘ that can be done which 
ought to be done.” 














NEW YORK; 


February, 1892. 








A GOOD FOREHEAD AND A BAD 
HEAD. 

Ir may be remembered by some 
readers that we considered at some 
length in a number published a few 
years ago the declaration of one who 


posed as a scientific critic, that the 
forehead had little or nothing to 
do with intellectual capacity. He 
boldly asserted that modern observa- 
tion had shown the occipital lobes to 
be the place of honor for the higher 
sensations and memory, etc., and con- 
sequently ‘‘the high and noble fore- 
head” was nothing more than a figure 
of speech. 

It may be remembered, too, that in a 
number of the PHRENOLOGICAL pub- 
lished early last year a correspondent 
showed, in a fashion both logical and 
pointedly humorous, the incongruity in- 
volved in a published statement by a 
well-known divine, to the effect that 
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**any size or shape of head, unless so 
small as to involve idiocy, may accom- 
pany any kind of character.” 

We refer to these ‘‘ instances” at this 
time not for the purpose of reopening 
discussion and putting anything on 
record in the necessarily more or less 
ex parte style of an editorial article, 
but to quote an eminent authority for 
the old forehead doctrine. Some one 
asked Dr. Henry Maudsley this ques- 
tion--a very pertinent one to us— 
‘* What constitutes a noble head ?” And 
this was the reply: ‘‘From the fore- 
head the passage backwards above 
should be through a lofty vault, a gen- 
uine dome with no disturbing depres- 
sions or vile irregularities to mar its 
beauty ; there should be no marked pro- 
jections on the humap skull formed 
after the noblest type, but rather a 
general evenness of contour.” 

This is certainly an expression of 
opinion with regard to a good brain de- 
velopment that, in a general way, con- 
firms the phrenological view, but it 
might not appear important if Dr. 
Maudsley had not gonesomewhat further 
and specified certain characteristics as 
belonging to a ‘‘brutal head” which 
stand in constrast with the first state- 
ment. 

He said: ‘‘The bad features of a 
badly-formed head would include a 
narrowness and lowness of the fore- 
head, a flatness of the upper part of the 
head, bulging of the sides towards the 
base and great development of the lower 
and posterior part ; with those grievous 
characters might be associated a wide- 
ness of the zygomatic arch, as in the 
carnivorous animal, and massive jaws. 
A man so formed might be expected 


with some confidence to be given over 
hopelessly to his brutal instincts.” 

An opinion of this nature is fairly to 
bs interpreted as showing the belief of 
its author in the truth of localized func- 
tion: intellect and moral sentiment in 
the front and superior parts of the 
brain, selfish and animal propensities 
in the lower and posterior parts—in a 
word, a general agreement with the 
phrenological distribution. 





2 
. 


USE OF FACULTY KEEPS THE MAN 
FRESH. 


THE finest machine will rust out be- 
fore it will wear out, provided the wear- 
ing is done judiciously. This truth ap 
plies especially to human life. By use 
the faculties of the mind and the engin- 
ery of the body are kept in an active 
condition, while to permit them to re- 


-main long at rest or in a semi-lethargic 


state is to encourage a gradual loss of 
elasticity and vigor through a process 
of degeneration that is sure to ensue. 
We often meet with decadence of men- 
tal power in persons who have not yet 
reached middle life; especially is this 
the case with those who have been born 
in circumstances of affluence. Never 
feeling the least necessity to exert them- 
selves for any purpose, they live along 
indolently, listlessly, capriciously, ob- 
servant perkaps to a degree of the rules. 
of fashion or ‘‘ good form” in dress 
and demeanor, seeking diversion in this 
or that conventional manner at the club, 
the theater, the society, in company, etc. 
With no earnest purpose to stimulate 
the intellectual and moral organs of the 
brain, no incentive for actual] work in 
the busy lines of secular enterprise, how 
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can it be otherwise than that their ner- 
vous organism should degenerate into a 
sluggish, atrophic state ? 

Many people of naturally good con- 
stitution fall into a habit of passive in- 
difference to the great world movement 
around them. They may have some 
occupation that furnishes a routine of 
Having learned its re- 
quirements they go through them semi- 
automatically, and after hours retire to 


daily service. 


their homes to spend the remainder of 
their waking hours in a_ half-animal 
manner. From the evening meal they 
go to their sitting room or parlor; and 
desultory, purposeless talk, a_ silly 
novel, the newspaper or a game of 
cards fills out the time until the hour 
for bed. The faculties that by their 
exercise contribute to a higher growth 
of the man in feeling and intellect can 
have little or no part in this sort of 
existence, and consequently decline in 
power, and thus the general tone of the 
mind is depressed. At fifty, the man 
who has lived in this fashion is practi- 
cally old, and feels, when he compares 
himself with the spirited worker who 
takes part in the progressive move- 
ments of the time, that he is left behind 
and become a mere supernumerary. 
The mind need not become dull and 
negative, although the mau in years is 
accounted old. Variety of ‘occupation, 
interest in scientific, civil, literary, 
moral, reformatory enterprises, will 
keep it fresh, because this variety tends 
to exercise the whole brain, and the 
changes of activity incident to variety, 
where excess of effort is avoided, is at 
The 
man who constantly puts all his energy 
into one round of employment is far 


once recreative and healthful. 


more likely to wear out and break 
down early than he who divides his 
fund of energy among two or three em- 
ployments that differ from each other in 
spirit and purpose. The secret of the 
longevity of the world’s great men is 
their acquired capability of useful inter- 
est in different things. This keeping 
them fresh and bright mentally imparts 
vigor and endurance to their bodies, so 
that while far up the ladder of time 
they are conscious of no declension, and 
the world sees none. 


2 


“ALL ABOUT THE MURDER!” 


‘*Sucu was the shrill assertion of the 
diminutive newsboy who greeted us this 
morning on the street corner, intent 
upon commending the omniscient en- 
terprise of the paper in his hand, and 
also anxious to tempt us by a hint of the 
literary treat that it contained. We 
bought the paper, of course, but we 
carefully avoided those columns, easily 
recognized by glaring headlines, con- 
taining the minute details of the latest 
brutal tragedy. We have no doubt that 
it was an admirably effective piece of 
journalism. It undoubtedly represented 
some brisk ‘hustling’ on the part of 
the reporter, a graphic word-picture of 
the most revolting features of the affair, 
a glowing representation of the nerve 
and daring of the hero (?) of the affair 
(we refer, of course, to the murderer), 
and a vivid use of the imagination to 
supply all those inconvenient gaps in 
the chain of facts. We have no ques- 
tion that the newsboy was measurably 
correct in his assertion that the editor 
has indeed provided ‘all about the 
murder’ that he could. 

‘*And yet, how little was that all! 
We boast or mourn, according to our 
motive and mood, about the omnis- 
cience of the press of to-day, its tele- 
scopic reach, its microscopic minuteness. 
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It will do no harm to challenge that 
fond delusion. The real murder was 
not described at all. What reporter 
ever took notes about the slowly gather- 
ing {hatred in the heart, or caught a 
kodak view of the instantaneous, pas- 
sionate decision to strike the deadly 
blow? What detective ever succeeded 
in untangling the maze of influences 
that finally enmeshed a soul once free 
from even the thought of such a deed ? 
No, the paper told us nothing about the 
real murder, the sin of the heart; it 
could not. It only told its readers about 
the details of the crime.”— Golden Rule. 

Our eloquent contemporary states 
what is true in its comments. Even in 
the trial of a murderer there is little 
gleaned by the procedures of examina- 
tion in vogue besides details, more or 
less revolting, with regard to the homi- 
cidal act. We do not learn how the 
thought of murder entered the mind of 
the criminal, and by what course of re- 
flection his will was stimulated to its 
commission. A study of temperament 
and organization is essential to a proper 
analysis of the mental state of a man 
in a given relation of circumstances, 
and what we may learn by this analysis 
will furnish a clue to the motive or 
cause of his conduct. 

It is not creditable to the present stage 
of psychological investigation that so 
little attention is given to the mental 
development of |law-breakers. We hear 
much of ‘‘insanity,” it is true, as a 
sharp plea by lawyers engaged to de- 
fend criminals ; but this plea, and the 
manner of its support, are for the most 
part constructive or hypothetical, and 
society generally hears it with amused 
contempt. Albeit, overgrowth of. the 
selfish propensities and of an irritable 
temperament until one loses self-con- 


trol in circumstances of excitement 
may be considered fairly as a factor of 
mental unsoundness. 

Weare not assuming the position of 
the criminalist in what we have to say. 
Far from it. But a reasonable and 
physiological consideration of vice and 
crime, from the point of view of the 
statistics furnished by the civil authori- 
ties, demonstrates the very large part 
that influences created or maintained 
by society bear in the production of 
crime. The very forces that in a proper 
relation contribute to energy, activity, 
spirit, force and thoroughness—elements 
necessary to thorough effectiveness in 
many lines of occupation—-in an im- 
proper and vicious relation impel one 
to transgress the laws of his being and 
the canons of civil order. To deal 
justly with the criminal we must weigh 
him in a balance that is adjusted ac- 


. cording to the bearing of his environ- 


ment,as well as weighted by the peculiar 
bias of his organism. 


INFLUENCE OF THE IMAGINATION. 


THE imagination, which used to be 
looked at with much distrust by serious- 





minded people, is beginnjng to have its 
value, as an instrument of education, 
theoretically and practically recognized. 
Its employment is absolutely indispens- 
able in the teaching of history, geog- 
raphy and literature. It plays an im- 
portant part in ethical education, as the 
only means we have of entering intothe 
thoughts and feelings of other people. 
Professor Tyndall showed, in his famous 
discourse before the British Association, 
in Liverpool, in 1870, the service it may 
render in the investigations of physical 
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science. And now we have Mr. Gosch- 
en claiming for it, in his rectorial ad- 
dress at Edinburgh, a prominent place 
in every subject that can occupy the 
mind of man.—School Guardian. 

The devotion of psychologists and 
educators to the intellectual faculties 
has been the cause of the neglect of 
the imagination. In children, its 
early and instructive promptings have 
been repressed by teachers on the ground 
commonly held that its effect was to 
make a child capricious and unstable. 
Now, however, the phrenological view, 
that the organic functions fundamental 
to imagination come into play in their 
order as a part of our mental evolution, 
and are essential to mental vigor and 
harmony, is becoming recognized by 


those who prescribe the formularies of 
the later psychology. We trow that 
with the light thrown on mental mani- 
festation by the acceptance of so im- 
portant a canon of mental physiology, 
there will be a better and more practical 
system of training in our schools gen- 
erally—ere long. With the growth of 
knowledge among teachers regarding 
the nature of their work they will be- 
come stronger in their influence upon 
affairs social and political, and there 
must eventuate a marked improvement 
in the general community. The use of 
the imagination naturally tends to ele- 
vation of social sentiment. To repress 
or ignore it is to deprive the human 
being of elements that inspire some of 
the best motives known to human effort. 
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Questions oF ‘‘GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Atways write your full name and address plain- 
ly. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. Some correspondents 
Forget to sign their names. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their ful 
address. Personal and private matters addresse? 
to the Editor by name will also receive his early 
attention. 








An EssENTIAL OF THE MENTAL Economy— 
Question.—I find in my readings of philoso- 
phy that some writers claim that reverence, 
or what you name Veneration, is a develop- 


ment from a certain mental root occasioned 
by the necessities of environment—or it is a 
manifestation of mind due to the combina- 
tion of certain faculties. Goethe is quoted 
as having said: ‘‘ There is one thing that 
man does not bring into the world with 
him, but which is nevertheless essential to 
a full and perfect development—that is rev- 
erence.” This does not agree certainly with 
your views, and I should like to hear your 
opinion regarding it. L. D. 
Answer.—As a system of mind Phrenol- 
ogy is applied in the manner of the natural 
sciences. Its advocates do not concern 
themselves with the development theory or 
any theory of origins that attempts to go into 
the state of man anterior to his present and 
known constitution. It finds him normally 
possessed of many facultiesand powers, and 
among them a faculty whose special function 
is respect, reverence or deference. What- 
ever is recognized as essential to the mental 
economy we claim to exist in the organiza- 
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tion of a well-born, sound human child 
in germinal form at first, and susceptible of 
development by educational stimuli. Goethe 
observed the lack of deference and subordi- 
nation in many, just as we to-day note it, 
but imputed the cause of such lack to the 
non-existence of an original faculty giving 
expression to reverence. Now we know 
that it is to negligence and faulty treatment 
that this faculty is not brought out and 
made an active, controlling factor in the 
mental expression of a large number of 
children and youth. Hence the apparent 
defect is one that might appear inthe case of 
any other faculty for which the conditions 
of development are not favorable. 


Bioop Eatine—M. C..—We do not believe 
in this kind of practice, either us medical 
treatment or asa part of dietetics. Blood 
is essential to life and growth, but the 
blood that meets the wants of nature is that 
made in the laboratory of the digestive 
system, and not that which has been bor- 
rowed from a foreign source, and has been 
more or less changed by its exposure to 
necessarily abnormal conditions. A great 
deal of error is entertained by the public with 
regard to the nutritious and ‘‘ tonic” effects 
of blood and its preparations. 
called heematin has been prescribed not a 
little for nervous and anemic people. The 
very fact that this hematin is not assimilat- 
ed, but may go almost unchanged into the 
intestinal waste, as shown by Gherardini’s 
experiments, is enough to condemn its use. 
As regards blood itself, a particularly strong 
stomach is necessary tv convert it, and then 
the peptonoids that result are found to con- 
tain very little virtue. It is the conclusion 
of recent observers that persons with weak 
stomachs should not touch blood or any of 
its preparations. 

Sxin Trovste—O. D.—By careful diet 
and attention to bathing and other habits, 
you may relieve yourself of the trouble. 
‘* Blood purifiers’’ willnot help you. The 
trouble is probably of an eczematous nature; 
and aside from the simplest applications, like 
a bland ointment or vaseline, we should not 
care to advise you. A full description of 
the case would be required for any attempt 
at special treatment. Some persons in cold 
weather suffer a peculiar eruption. Yours 
may be of that nature. 


One form’ 


Batns ror Fever Caszs—N. A.—Itis a 
fact that the more advanced physicians, 
whatever their school, are getting to use 
water for treating patients with fever, espe- 
cially where the facilities for water treat- 
ment are good. The late Dr. Baruch, for 
years at the head of Mt. Sinai Hospital, 
New York City, was so thoroughly hydro- 
pathic m his views of a proper treatment 
for the various diseases that came under his 
notice, that many of his associate physicians 
half humorously styled him cranky. Never- 
theless Dr. Baruch had too good a record 
of successful management to be Jaughed at. 
The systematic employment of baths will 
accomplish far more with the average 
patient in reducing fever than any of the 
much.-advertised and be-puffed chemical 
preparations, 
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A Psychological Basis for 
Phrenology.—Many scientists deny the 
power of Phrenology, yet there is a basis 
according to their own standard. 

Suppose one impress from outside, on a 
certain “ virgin” fiber and cell. Suppose, 
then, it modifies this fiber and cell. Sup- 
pose another impress arrives of a very like 
character as the first. Is it rational to sup- 
pose that the effect of the second is opera- 
tive in the area of the first? All like things 
cluster together. Has this rule any excep- 
tions? If so, why? By degrees there are 
accumulated special growps, as even Ribot. 
willsay. And these groups are roughly de- 
fined by Phrenology. They really are har- 
monies. Groups are inherited and typed. 
An ant has a rudimentary divisional brain. 
A goose has a better brain, whether you be- 
lieve it or not. A man hasa much more 
differentiated brain. 

Ribot says that ‘‘the higher psychic 
states have never been localized.” In his 
sense it would require a different sort of 
organization for that kind of automatic in- 
tellectual life, which would be then mere 
automatism. Let us pray for the high or- 
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ganization; but in the phrenologic sense 
the higher psychic states are daily mani- 
fested through certain groups and their 
nervous combinations. Phrenology is pro- 
foundly religious. It believes in soul, and 
it believes in matter. It believes that shock 
may modify the cells; butit also knows that 
soul is on the other side giving meaning to 
the automatic action. What islife without 
& lever? Many scientists, as they claim 
themselves to be, believe in a refined sys- 
tem of automatism. I have found more 


good in Phrenology than in nearly every- 


thing else. It is a robust study. It gives 
the primary ideas of selfhood. In Phrenol- 
ogy there is an explanation of our higher 
states. In science, so called, matter is re- 
garded as the only agency (entirely over- 
looking the fact that Law, which is alto- 
gether pure will, and spiritual, manages 
physical combinations, and that matter 
gathers according to the Supreme Word). 
In Phrenology soul is an agency, also. One 
gets impresses from outside, as sciencesays, 
but also from an inner source. This latter 
science denies. 

Not long agoI had a successful telepathic 
bout with a scientific man—proved, corrob- 
orated and passed on for recording. Was 
that due to a shock on my nerye-cells ?—or 
was it due to some incomprehensible fac- 
ulty of the soul? However, being a sci- 
entist, and, moreover, wearing a bad liver 
disease, this same person wasin great doubt 
about admitting it at all, while a more com- 
fortable scientist admitted it at once. 

Scientific votaries are of two orders— 
those who have a bad, diseased liver, and 
those who do not. 

Do they know all? I wot not. Allthings 
have an inside and an outside to them. 
All things are double. Two eyes are needed 
to get the direction and very solidity of an 
object. Apples are double, plants are double, 
* the earth is double, and the scientist who 
looks on one side only of manifestation, may 
be called blind in one eye. 

Gratiolet says: ‘‘to each sense corre- 
sponds a memory that is correlative to it, 
and that the mind like the body has its tem- 
perament which results from the predomi- 
nance of a given order of sensations in the 
natural habits of the mind.” 

Suppose my chief sense to be my eye— 


that it owns muscular sensibility for form, 
and also retinal and nervous apparatus com- 
plete, for color. This equipment would 
mean for me good perceptives, and these in 
the- overwhelming proportion which would 
give me the temperament of perception. 

Suppose that the ear is the chief sense— 
would that mean good attention? The ear 
certainly is at the middle of space. The 
fiber of vitativeness runs midway back of 
it through the entire head, as if to be at the 
very center of existence to support it—the 
root of all itsneighbors. What more needed 
than attention to support life? Position is 
of importance, always. Perhaps a goodly 
proportion of ‘‘ear” faculties would give 
the intellectual temperament of attention. 

But suppose the sense of smell is the best 
sense. Smell is a sensation ‘‘en masse.” It 
has only one characterization, discrimina- 
tion. It is passive. It may not be in ani- 
mals. 

Again, taste, in large proportion. Taste 
is also discriminative. but itisfor a different 
end. Smell is for reflection, for a means of 
knowledge. Taste is a caterer to physical 
supply. Perhaps a supplying mental tem- 
perament might be analyzed from all this. 

Touch, in very sensitive and large propor- 
tion, would no doubt produce a poet's tem- 
perament, given other parts. It is the tem- 
perament of sensibility. 

Tosum up: There are five temperamental 
orders of the mind serse—perception, atten- 
tion, discrimination, supplying and the sen- 
sitive. M. OLINE. 





PERSONAL. 


Dr. Samvugt Eapon, one of England’s em- 
inent advocates of Phrenology, died De- 
cember 18 last, at his residence, Hambrook 
Court, near Bristol. 

He was born on the 3d of December, 1809, 
and had therefore completed his 82d year. 
He was educated at the grammar school, 
Sheffield, and went to the University of 
Edinburgh asa student in 1830. Here he 
greatly distinguished himself, gaining with 
his M. A. degree, in 1834, the gold medal for 
philosophy. He was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Arts of Scotland. The 
degree of Ph. D. wasconferred upon him by 
a German university. He was for many years 
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a strong supporter of the doctrines of Gall 
and Spurzheim, and frequently contributed 
to phrenological literature—his last effort 
appearing in the Phrenological Annual 
(English) for 1892. 


Tue Deats or Dr. Moretti Maockenziz, 
the eminent specialist in throat diseases, 
has been announced. The cause of this sud- 
den demise was pneumonia. Dr. Mackenzie 
obtained his special distinction through his 
treatment of the late Emperor Frederick, of 
Germany. 


WitiiaM Parngci.-—We have received a 
letter from an Alabama correspondent, who 
takes proper occasion to correct the state- 
ment published in the February number 
with reference to the brother of the late 
‘‘uncrowned king.’”’ It is unnecessary to 
say that the editor of the Pareno.oGioat is 
always ready to amend any false or invidi- 
ous statements that may find place under 
this heading. Asarule the items are ob- 
tained from sources that are regarded trust- 
worthy. Our correspondent says: 

In the February number I note the follow- 
ing, under the head of ‘ Personal,” viz., 
‘‘John Howard Parnell, a brother of the 
Irish leader, is said to own a small fruit 
farm in Georgia. He is described as a seedy- 
looking man of forty-seven, who has not 
met with great success in this country. It 
is thought he may inherit what remains of 
the estate in Ireland.”” The gentleman you 
refer to is Mr. William Parnell, of Cham- 
bers County, Alabama. He owns a peach 
farm in that county, and ships his fruit to 
northern markets from West Point, Georgia. 
I do not know what you consider ‘a small 
farm” in ‘New York State, but the one re- 
ferred to as being ‘‘a small fruit farm ” con- 
tains one thousand five hundred acres, and 
is constantly being added to and improved. 
On that farm are grown some of the finest 
peaches to be found anywhere; and, Mr. 
Editor, if you have ever eaten any fine 
peaches, purchased from fruit stands on 
Broadway and other thoroughfares in your 
city, you may have partaken of fruit from 
Mr. Parnell’s farm. 


Aw address delivered before the Farmers’ 
Institute of Elkbart County, Indiana, by Mr. 
H. 8. Bartholomew, is reported in the 
Goshen Times. The addressis full of good* 


points, and thoroughly phrenological. As 
a student of the Phrenological Institute, Mr. 
Bartholomew is working in the right direc- 
tion for the good of his fellows and his 
own credit. 


Dr. Henry G. Hanowetr announces his 
return to the profession of music, a course 
that he has felt to be incumbent upon him 
in response to the demand of the music- 
loving world. When a man has shown him- 
self to be eminently worthy of esteem and 
support in an honorable vocation he may 
step aside to pursue some other profession 
of even greater intrinsic merit, yet the pres- 
tige gained by earnest and successful en- 
deavor in the first is likely to be something 
of a hindrance to the full realization of his 
purpose in the change. This has been the 
case, we suspect, in Dr. Hanchett’s case. 
The demand for men of his broad intelli- 
gence has been growing latterly in the field 
of music, and in returning to it he finds a 
better opportunity for the exercise of his 
talents, and use, too, for the experience that 
the years devoted to the study and practice 
of medicine have given him. 


WISDOM. 





“ Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth would teach.” 


Tere is a remedy for every wrong, and 
a satisfaction for every soul.— Emerson. 


Ir thou desirest to be borne with, thou 
must also bear with others.—Thomas 
A’ Kempis. 

Szrve and thou shalt be served. If you 
love and serve man, you can not by any 
hiding or stratagem escape the remunera- 
tion. 


In proportion as nations get more corrupt, 
more disgrace will attach to poverty and 
more respect to wealth.—Colton. 


TrovE glory consists in doing what deserves 
to be written ; in writing what deserves to 
be read; andin so living as to make the 
world happier and better for our living in 
it.—Pliny. 


So long as the world and the heart are young, 
Shall deeds of daring and valor be sung; 


And the hand of the poet shall throw the rhyme 
At the feet of the hero of battle-time. 

But nobler deeds are done ag bye 

In the world close by than in fight or fray. 
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“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men.” 
A wAnt that may be “ felt’’—The wan 
of a hat. 


‘*T wouldn’t marry the best man living,” 
she said, and she kept her vow from the 
first; but she did not live to die an old 
maid ; she married one of the worst. 


** My dear,” said a frightened husband in 
the middle of the night, shaking his wife, 
‘*where did you put that bottle of strych- 
nine?’”’ “On the shelf next to the pepper- 
mint.” ‘*O Lord,” he groaned, ‘‘I have 
swallowed it.” ‘‘ Well, for goodness sake,” 
whispered his wife, ‘‘ keep quiet, or you’ll 
wake the baby.” 


‘* Your daughter is making rapid progress 
in Tape & Co.’s store, I hear.” “Oh, yes. 
She went in as ‘cash,’then she became a 
‘bundle girl’ and now she’s a ‘ saleslady.’” 


Hvusspanp—“ No meat for dinner to-day? 
Why? Didn’t you telephone the butcher to 
send up that roast we agreed upon this morn- 


ing?” 

Wife—‘ No, dear; I’m sorry. But the 
fact is, | was studying my memory lesson 
and forgot all about it.” 


‘* NEW LEOTURES ” IN PHYSIOGNOMY. 

A telegram sent C. O. D. was received 
from the Hon. Emblem Spooner, of To- 
ronto, saying that he was about to start for 
Detroit to deliver a series of lectures on 
physiognomy to colored people only. 

Members of the Lime Kiln Club would be 
admitted free of charge. Among other 
things the Hon. Emblem will convince his 
hearers : 

That large feet denote great brain power. 

That a red nose is the index of a soul 
which readily absorbs all that is beautiful in 
nature or art. 

That a double chin denotes a strong lean- 
ing toward murder. 

That bow legs and melanchgly tempera- 
ments go together. 

In brief, the physiognomist will knock 
most of the accepted theories into the mid- 
dle of next summer, and'all at the low price 
of ten cents. ‘ 

















In this department we give short reviews - such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis. 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readera 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol. 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE NationaL Ectxortio 
Mepioat Association of the United States 
of America for the years 1891-92. Edited 
by Alexander Wilder, Secretary. Vol. 
XIX. 

A cursory examination of this well-edited 
volume must commend it to every candid 
physician. There are so many features of 
such direct practical bearing on the experi- 
ence of the sincere worker in medical lines 
that no one, however wide his knowledge, 
will fail to glean useful suggestions. The 
papers on ‘‘ Hypnotism” and ‘‘ Psychology 
in Medicine” are of high value in them- 
selves, the latter especially showing unusual 
scholarship and observation. Certain refer- 
ences to so-called encephalic centers, as sus- 
taining a relative polarity to important vis- 
ceral organs, reminds us of the theorizing of 
a philosopher, late of Boston, on what he 
has termed sarcognomy. A better resume 
of the operation of “‘ faith cure” than that 
Dr. Wilder has included as a matter of 
course in his paper we have not before 
seen. After all, in looking through this 
book, we must confess that the Eclectics but 
claim, what every fairly-educated and pro- 
gressive physician will claim, the right to 
consider disease and its treatment in accor- 
dance with the canons of a rational discre- 
tion and unfettered by any arbitrary rules 
or class maxims. 

Age or THE Domzstio Animars. Dentition 
of the Horse, Ox, Sheep, Hog and Dog. By 
Rush Shippen Huidekoper, M. D., Pro- 
fessor of Sanitary Medicine and Veterin- 
ary Jurisprudence, Am. Veterinary Coll., 
New York, etc. Illustrated. S8vo, pp. 
221. Price, $1.75. Philadelphia: F. A. 
Davis. 
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A treatise on a subject of interest to all 
who are employed in the raising or care of 
stock, horses and dogs. In its way it is to 
American science an original book. The 
author has drawn much valuable material 
from the ablest English, French and Ger- 
man writers, and bas given his own deduc- 
tions and opinions, whether they agree or 
disagree with such investigatorsas Bracy 
Clark, Simonds (in English), Girard, Chau- 
veau, Leyh, Le Coque, Goubaux and Bar- 
rier (in German and French). The illustra- 
tions have been mainly taken from these 
authors, and it would be extremely difficult 
to improve upon them. There are, how- 
ever, a large number of original illustrations 
on the horse, cattle, sheep and pig. 

In the preface it is said that ‘‘ The author 
has attempted to prepare such a book as he 
feels would have been of interest and service 
to himself in his association with animals as 
a layman, and would have aided his studies 
and appreciation of the anatomy of the 
teeth, dentition, and means of determining 
the age. He hopes, also, that this work 
will furnish to students and veterinarians 


knowledge which will aid in surgical oper- 
ations on the mouth,” 


Tue Mysterious Beaaar. 
400. Illustrated. 
New York. 


A story with its locus in Brooklyn, and 
the motive of which appears to be an ar- 
raignment of the method that has lately 
grown into favor in whatis called organized 
charity, viz., investigating appeals for relief. 
The chief character of the bookis a woman 
unfortunate in her marriage, and later the 
more unfortunate victim and too! of a bru- 
tal inebriate. This man lives upon the 
charitable through appeals for help written 
by his miserable partner. The language 
and general style of the book show famili- 
arity with the ways and lingo of the lowest 
class of a great city. There is certainly no 
want of vigor in the treatment of the differ- 
ent situations: the scenes of alcoholic frenzy 
in the slum tenement, and of pathetic ten- 
derness in the aristocratic mansion are de- 
picted with fervid minuteness. But it does 
not seem to us a book that is likely to pro- 
duce more than a temporary impression, so 
much of its matter is akin to what people 


12mo, cloth, pp. 
J. S. Ogilvie, Pub., 


are familiar with in the columns of the daily 
press. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


A Woman’s Revencs; or, The Mystery of 
the Black Pines. By Mrs, J. F. Reich- 
hard, author of ‘‘ Mr. Clifton of Barring- 
ton,” etc. No. 49 of the Sunnyside Series. 
New York: J. 8. Ogilvie. This story 
deals with a deep, dark secret of a high- 
toned old family, and treats it in the most 
approved of sensational styles. 


LELAND STANnFoRrD, Junior, UNIVERSITY—Cir- 
cular of Information No. 6. This pam- 
phlet shows that the California institution 
is organized on a very liberal scale, co- 
extensive with its lavish endowment. 
There the young of the Pacific coast can 
find abundant opportunity for the devel- 
opment of their faculties. 


Pusrio LspGer Atmanac for 1892. Received 
from the publisher of the Ledger, Mr. 
George W. Childs. The Almanac con- 
tains information of a general character, 
especially that relating to political affairs, 
and is rather full of data relating to the 
city of Philadelphia. 


Natura. Foop, a journal devoted to Health 
and the Higher Life. Thisis a new com- 
petitor for public notice in the ranks of 
monthlies professedly hygienic. It has 
shown some vigor already, and is aggres- 
sive in its treatment of the old and gen- 
erally received views dietetic, etc. 
Among the items of special interest is the 
report of the passage of a bill in the Bel- 
gian House of Representatives which 
allows hypnotic experiments by doctors 
at home, or in hospitals before medical 
students, but severely punishes—first, 
any person practicing hypnotism without 
medical qualification; and secondly, any 
person, even a medical man, who prac- 
tices hypnotism in public to satisfy the 
morbid curiosity of an audience. Of the 
essential importance of hypnotism in the 
treatment of certain nervous diseases 
there appeared to be no difference of 
opinion among those delegates who un- 
derstood what they were discussing. 
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New Moon.... 
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Full Moon 
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